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The Laymen's 


Crusade por Christian Education 


(In support of the United Christian Education Advance) 


What Ft Is 
A nationwide movement of Christian men and women designed to: 


|. Focus public attention upon the problem of America’s 
"spiritual illiteracy" as represented by more than 15 mil- 
lion children and young people who are receiving no re- 
ligious instruction whatever. 

2. Set up a series of demonstration centers for "reaching the 
unreached" in both rural and industrial areas. 


3. Enlist the interest and financial support of Christian lay- 
men in the total task of Christian education. 


What Ft Does 


1. Sponsors nationwide and local radio programs on Christian 
education. 

2. Issues pertinent literature and newspaper releases dealing 
with the program of the Crusade and its significance to 
America's well being. 

3. Conducts luncheon conferences and other meetings in key 


centers to acquaint Christian laymen with the necessity of 
immediate steps to cut down our "spiritual illiteracy." 


4. Gives help and encouragement to all engaged in the all- 
important work of bringing young and old alike to a knowl- 
edge of Christ and his way of life. 


What One Person [ You) Can Do About aS}; 


|. Support the Crusade by your interest and by informing 
others. Write for literature. 


2. Make a gift—large or small—to help launch this nation- 
wide program. Encourage other individuals and groups to 
give generous financial support. 


3. Urge your church and church school to adopt the Crusade 
as a vital objective for this year. 


Address all communications to: 


THE LAYMEN'S CRUSADE FOR CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
203 North Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


“God will bless America if Americans know God” 


Love Thy Neighbor? 


‘THERE WAS a youth of America who 
stood and said fervently, “Thee, Lord, I 
love with all my heart and soul and 
mind and strength.” 

But He answered, “That is not 
enough. You are also to love your neigh- 
bor as yourself.” 

“Who is my neighbor, Lord?” she said. 

And the Lord replied: “There are 
little children wearing out their lives in 
factories in every state in your nation. 
“They are not my children,’ you said, 
and passed by on the other side. There 
is a woman in your town who fell among 
unfriendly folk who stripped her of her 
reputation, and lashed her with their 
tongues, who froze her with their scorn, 
and left her half-dead in her soul. And 
all the ‘respectable’ women went by on 
the other side. There was an intelligent 
girl trying to get an education in order 
that she might live life more abundantly, 
and you laughed at her efforts because 
her skin was different in color from 
yours. There was an industrial girl strik- 
ing for a living wage for her family and 


‘her friends, and you yawned over the 


newspaper account of her efforts and 
deplored the inconvenience the strike 
caused you. There is a woman in your 
kitchen who is a human being; a man 
in your garden; a woman who lives in 
your street; a church seeking in its way 
to bring in the kingdom—but it is not 
your church! There are backward races 
of people groping for life and freedom; 
confused nations, great and small, trying 
dimly to find the way to give their gifts 
to the common life of the world. Human 
beings! Neighbors all! 

“And you are to love your neighbor 
as much as yourself.” 


1From Book of Services for Group Worship. 
Publishers, the Womans Press. Used by per- 
mission. 
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“Christ Preaching —by Rembrandt van Rijn (1606-1669) 


Interpretation by JEAN Louise SMITH 


HE ETCHING, “Christ Preaching’ illustrates Rem- 

brandt’s deep insight into human nature. The central 
figure of Christ shows a compassionate, understanding 
Christ, who lived close to humanity. Let your eye travel to 
your right around the circle from Christ. Notice the ab- 
sorbed youth whose interest has just been caught, then the 
two shadowy forms who will probably join the group. Now 
observe the group of old people whose faces show varying 
degrees of interesi; then the old beggar seated next to the 
woman. He is completely absorbed in thinking out his own 
problem. The woman and her two children represent a quiet 
contrast of everyday life in this rather tense scene. 

The attire and faces of the people on the left of the cir- 
cle indicate*the more learned type. These men are more 
critical, weighing every word, and they are less emotional. 

The intense absorption of the group as a whole in 
Christ's message is portrayed with relatively few lines. The 
central figure of Christ is bathed in the characteristic light 
by which Rembrandt emphasized the focal point in all his 
art. This light appears to be almost supernatural in quality, 
coming from within, rather than like a spatlight thrown on 
the scene. Truth, purity, and beauty are here, as in all of 


Rembrandt’s biblical subjects. Rembrandt made at least 
three hundred etchings and under his hand this difficult art 
was completely flexible. 

Rembrandt’s approach to Christianity sets him apart and 
makes us sympathetic toward his art. This can best be ex- 
plained by observing that Rembrandt interpreted life in 
terms of Bible stories. He studied life closely, sketching peo- 
ple’s faces as they went about their everyday life. When he 
came upon an informal group listening to a preacher or 
rabbi, he could see, through his imagination, Christ in their 
midst as the preacher. 

Rembrandt knew his Bible thoroughly; he probably 
learned about it from his mother who related the Bible 
stories to him over and over. As though this were not 
enough, Rembrandt spent the greater part of his life in the 
Jewish quarters of Amsterdam, mingling freely with the 
descendants of the Hebrew people and observing closely 
their characteristics and personalities. Thus Rembrandt 
gave us the finest and most prolific interpretations of the 
Bible in art. To go through a collection of Rembrandt's 
paintings, etchings, and drawings is like discovering a com- 
pletely illustrated Old and New Testament. 


My Working Material— 
and Myself 


ee passed my window the other day. His face, 
his form, his hands, his soul, bore the stamp of the 
materials with which he worked—the soil, the sun, the wind. 
His face was brown and tough, his hands were hard, his 
soul had the patience and faith that come from trusting the 
laws of growth, the stability found by one whose feet are 
rooted in the soil and the good earth. 3 

I saw a sailor too. He bore the marks of that aah which 
he worked, the sea. Its salty tang was in his voice, its 
distances in his eyes, its dangers in his very attitude to life 
and destiny. 

And then—another workman, a Christian teacher, passed 
where I could see; he might have been my friend, the reader 
of this page, myself. He too works with material, the soul. 

Were the marks of this man’s material upon him? Did I 
see its responsiveness to truth etched upon his words, its 
immeasurable worth giving distance and power to his grasp 
of life? Did his sense of values, his faith in the purpose of 
God, his insight, proclaim him as one who works with the 
soul? When I saw him dealing with people anywhere, al- 
ways, casually, incidentally, was there something in his 
touch, something in the way he moved about inside the 
personality of another, that proclaimed to those able to 
sense such things that this person was used to dealing with 
the soul, as a Christian teacher, and that the soul had left 
its mark upon him? Was there this something, for my 
friend, for the reader, for myself? As I meditated upon the 
answer, it came to me that there was, that this deep influence 
of one’s material upon himself is found when, and only 
when, the Christian teacher loves his material, the soul, 
studies its ways, works with it intimately, patiently, self- 
forgetfully, as the farmer does the soil and the sailor the sea. 


Let's Return to—What Religion? 


E HEAR much these days about the return to religion. 

Some want to “return” who were never there. Others 
return because they are so scared of the world they see that 
if religion offers a way of escape, they are for it. And some 
seek the religious solution because of genuine awareness 
of religious values. 

In many cases, this return to religion is being sought, 
cultivated, and rejoiced in without any clear ideas as to 
what is meant by that which is sought—religion. That which 
two people find when they return sometimes is so different 
that one wonders what is wrong; one man finds himself 
happily ensconced in the ivory tower of: Barthian theology 
and the other in the mazes of a five-year program for re- 
ducing the infant mortality rate of his city. 
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Much of our difficulty lies in the ease with which we 
make some one phase of religion the same as religion itself. 

Some pull out the theological phase of religion and say, 
“This is it.”’ Others pull out a set of ideals or values, call 
those religion, and rule out everything else. Still others pull 
out a way of life or a program of action, for the person 
and the social group and say, “This is it.” They believe 
in action only. 

Worth while religion has always included these three 
important factors. It has had beliefs about man and the 
universe and human destiny—a theology. It has had notions 
about the highest and most desirable ends of life—a set of 
ideals and values. It has undertaken to draw up and to 
follow some plan for making those ideals and values effec- 
tive—a program of action. 

The pressure of today is pushing us in Christian educa- 
tion back to a rethinking of religion. Some of us would be 
identified as those who seek the theological phase of religion. 
Some are proclaiming anew a way of life. Others are re- 
doubling their effort in a program of action. We teachers 
lay the stress on one or another of these three. But, are we 
bearing down hard on all three, on religion, on the Chris- 
tian religion specifically, as something that includes them all ? 
If not, we may, in a day of deep and desperate need, be 
asking people to get an experience of religion that is in- 
adequate because of an effort to sit on one leg of a three- 
legged stool. 


The Evangelistic Note and the 
Christian Teacher 


WN RADIO STATION, so the story runs, received a letter 
from a sheep-herder living alone on a ranch in Mon- 
tana, asking them some time to sound the note “A” on the 
piano. He said that he had but two amusements, the radio 
and his violin. With changes in the atmosphere, however, 
his violin got out of tune and he had no standard note by 
which to tune it. 

‘The authorities agreed, and on a certain day a voice over 
the air told everyone listening what was going to be done 
and called on the sheep-herder to get out his fiddle for they 
were going to sound “A.” And they sounded it, three times 
with short pauses between. Some days later a letter from 
the sheep ranch told them they had done it just right and 
expressed profound thanks from the lonely lover of music. 

This story has been told and used, and properly so, to 
illustrate the evangelistic program and purpose of the 
church. For, is it not the business of the church to sound 
out over the world the age-old message, the “A” of the 
divine will to which all men can tune the discordant 
strings of their varied and erring lives, the note of invitation, 
the good news of God? It is. 

But a Christian educator, hearing this powerful story 


got to thinking about it and asking some questions. He 
would. He thought of the hundreds of other sheep-herders 
who had no fiddles and would scarcely know “A” from 
the bleat of a Shropshire lamb. And he knew that this 
dramatic thing could not have happened if sometime, some- 
where, some person had not taken a youth who was headed 
for the sheep ranches of Montana to show him how to play 
a fiddle and to thrill to the accuracy of pitch and time in 
music. Some teacher had had a hand in this thing, he said 
to himself. How to tuck a violin under one’s chin, to wield 
the bow, to crook the fingers on the strings, and to tell when 
a note is true—these had been taught. 

And, said the educator, these two things, the sounding 
of “A” and a love for music and skill in it, are one. Those 
of us who preach and proclaim the eternal message too 
often forget that there is a preparation and a cultivation of 
heart and mind and will that somewhere must be done if 
the proclamation is to strike an answer in life. And those of 
us who patiently nourish the capacity of human nature 
through what we call teaching also too easily forget that 
there must also be an age-old summons to the soul in the 
name of a holy and inescapable purpose. Thus the sounding 
of the note and the teaching of the fiddler are not separate 
things, to be set off in opposition to each other, but two 
parts of the same thing. And, in the same manner, evangelism 
and Christian education are not separate and opposing things, 
but two parts of the same thing. And he who fosters either, 
to the neglect of the other, mints a coin with one face left 


blank. 


Fellowships . . . or Cliques? 


CERTAIN CHURCH some time ago was shaken to its 

depths by the suicide of a young person who held an 
important position in its work. There seemed to be no 
adequate reason for such an act. Yet, as everyone knew, 
there had been currents of life moving on steadily, inex- 
orably, beneath the surface, to this tragic end. 

One of the most significant discussions of the case oc- 
curred among the leaders of the young people’s group in 
the church. They asked themselves very disturbing questions 
about themselves and the program of their group, questions 
like these—‘‘Why did our. youth group leave a young per- 
son the age of most of us, so much alone, so aloof, that 
solitary emotions such as these could develop? Why did 
she did not find with us the warm, satisfying fellowship 
that would have prevented this thing? What could we have 
done to meet such a need? How many other young people 
have we left alone—are we now leaving alone—with less 
tragic, but no less definite results?” Thus these young 
people called themselves and their program to account and 
found all wanting. 

We do not need such an extreme case as this to bear the 
truth down upon us, the truth that many of our classes and 
groups of young people and adults are not spiritual fellow- 
ships but social cliques. Too often they restrict their mem- 
bership to a narrow range, set the standard of fellowship 
on a level of superficial activities, and have no plan or pur- 
pose for reaching out to those whose need for fellowship 
is sore and deep. Let any leader of a group be willing to 
face the consequences of this question, ‘‘Who is now linger- 
ing, hesitatingly, hopefully, near the fringe of our group, 
waiting in deep need for the enriching fellowship that we 
could give?” 
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Where Lies the Church's 
Destiny? 


fics is a—what shall we say ?—huge word. 

We are constrained to pass on to every reader a few 
paragraphs from Editorial News, a bulletin published by 
the Board of Education of the United Lutheran Church, 
Under the stirring caption ““The destiny of a church is de- 
termined by its educational vision,” this pronunciamento 
says: 

“Tf a church does not adequately support an educational 
program, it will not possess a desirable type of leadership 
for its own work. A church which does not have an ade- 
quate leadership eventually declines. 

“If colleges and seminaries are to be kept close to the 
church, the church must maintain a definite interest in 


them. Many cases are at hand where denominations have 


lost colleges because of inadequate support. 

“The totalitarian governments have taught the world 
what may be done in developing leaders and adherents 
through educational programs. 

“The greatest challenge to the Church is to develop and 
to intensify its educational program.” 

“These be strong words, brethren.” They apply, as in- 
tended, both to the program of the local church and to the 
denominational college, for both express the church’s edu- 
cational vision. At this time of year, with church schools 
and colleges just hitting their stride for a new season, we. 
should all ask ourselves this, “How strong, how deep, how 
sacrificially rooted, does the educational ideal lie in my 
denomination as a whole, in my local church, in the mind 
of my pastor, in my own heart?” For in the answer lies the 
destiny of the church—and destiny is a huge word. 
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God Be Thanked for Silence 


For silence, O God, accept thou these my 
words of thanks. 

For the silence that follows words, when 
their meanings linger to haunt the mind. 

For the stillness of the night that seals and 
sanctifies the day. : 

For the silence that follows farewells when 


the memory of loved ones calms the restless 
heart. 


For the silence before courageous action, a 
stillness ennobled by the leap the will is about 
to take. 

For silence as the final answer to contro- 
versy and slander; for stillness in the face of 
pain; for quietness that is the fitting tribute to 
joy. 

For these, O God of Silence and of Power, 


I give thee my words of prayer and praise. 
Amen. 
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Meditations 


By Orro Maver 


RESOURCES for Spiritual Growth’ is the topic of the 
series of Meditations. for this month. These will be a 
source of inspiration and help, particularly to leaders in 
religious education who, while leading others in spiritual 
growth, must not neglect the development of their own 
religious insights. Mr. Mayer is Director of Research for 
the International Council of Religious Education. He is 
described further on “Finally—” in this issue. 


“Arise, My Soul!’’ 


To grow spiritually is to mark certain steps of progress 
in the development of the inner being. Underlying and 
pervading all else must be a sense of closer fellowship with 
God—a deeper understanding and appreciation of his 
character and his will for the children of men; a con- 
sciousness of being in the presence of Reality in which life 
gains new meaning and achieves something of the divine 
purpose itself. There will be, too, a new oneness with 
humanity—its dire needs and its spiritual goals and possi- 
bilities. A new commitment and consecration to the building 
of God’s Kingdom finally must be equally prominent among 
the marks of a dynamic and growing spiritual personality— 
an alignment of one’s whole being with those spiritual forces 
that establish Good Will, Truth, Justice, and Beauty in the 


earth. 


First Week — Prayer 


“All souls that struggle and aspire, 
All hearts of prayer, by thee are lit; 
And, dim or clear, thy tongues of fire 
On dusky tribes and twilight centuries sit.” 


Much is written and spoken on the personal prayer life 
of the Christian, about the danger of its decline if not its 
early extinction, about ways of revitalizing and improving 
it. Special times and occasions have always added to its 
value, such as the early morning minutes when thanksgiving 
and praise seem very natural, and the quiet evening hour, 
at the end of the day’s work. And these continue to be one 
answer to the criticism that modern man is too busy for 
private devotions. 

It is precisely the busy person of today who needs to 
practice more prayerful meditation throughout the day of 
varied activities. A challenge is offered by Brother Law- 
rence in his Practice of the Presence of God: “The time 
_ of business does not with me differ from the time of prayer, 
and in the noise and clatter of my kitchen while several 
persons are at the same time calling for different things, I 
possess God in as great tranquillity as if I were upon my 
knees at the blessed Sacrament.” Dr. Fosdick has said that 
he has often improved the odd moment on the subway 
through prayerful meditation. These are illustrations of 
an enriched life of prayer. 


Second Week ~‘' Assembling Together’’ 


“T will give thanks in the great assembly; 
I will praise thee among much people.” 
PsALM 35:18 


No one would dispute the claim that worship should be 
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both personal and social. But we often think of common 
worship as the distinct function of the church. We must 
be members of a worshiping society, if we are to appropriate 
some of the richest resources of our religion. In group 
worship, we lift our human desires out of self into the 
larger perspective of human needs. What William N. 
Guthrie calls religion is suggestive also as a description of 
the value of common worship: “A cooperative endeavor to 
revive spiritual energies, not available to the ordinary indi- 
vidual in solitude, for his effective recreation and his more 
perfect adaptation to a shifting and nerve-racking en- 
vironment.” 


Third Week — Worship and Action 


“Lay thy Spirit upon us and inspire us with 
the passion of Christlike love that we may 
join our lives to the weak and oppressed, and 
may strengthen their cause by bearing their 
sorrows.” _ RAUSCHENBUSCH 


The God whom we worship is at work in the moral 
issues of life. He is made known to us in the triumph of . 
right over wrong, of justice over injustice, good will over 
hatred. Worship then is not separate from action. The 
two are inseparable, and for this reason one of the resources 
for spiritual growth is to be found in Christian action, in 
participation with God in the redemption of the world. 
Worship is an act of the whole being—of the spirit, the 
intellect, as well as of the emotions and the active man. 

It is in facing the specific and concrete needs of persons 
and in attempting to meet these needs that we grow in 
the life of the spirit. How vividly these needs are made 
known to us today through press and radio, through 
motion picture, through pictorial art, and through poetry 
and prose! We need to mention but a few illustrations: 
Kagawa, Songs from the Slums; Searle, City Shadows; 
Addams, Twenty Years at Hull House; Harrison, Youth 
in the Toils; Melvin, Youth, Millions Too Many? and 
the book of pictures, We Have Seen Their Faces. 


Fourth Week — Men of God 


“Lord, make me an instrument of thy peace; 
where there is hatred, may I bring love; where 
there is injury, may I bring forgiveness; where 
there is discord, may I bring harmony.” 

St. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


Another resource for spiritual growth is that provided 
by the opportunity each one has of living closely with 
those to whom God has been very real. Every true minister 
of the Gospel should be such a person and his parishioners 
should find in him a stimulation to spiritual advancement. 
When we cannot contact religious leaders personally, they 
are yet able to speak to us through their writings. Thus 
Schweitzer of South Africa and Kagawa of Japan may be 
our guides to a more abundant life. 

Religious literature, both classic and modern, is a primary 
resource for spiritual growth. (The Bible, and the place of 
preeminence which it holds as a religious resource, will be 

(Continued on page 36) 


“Half a Loaf’ 


By Harriet R. BEan* 


T WAS after the 

superintendent had 

come back from 
leadership training con- 
ference that things be- 
gan to happen. Previ- 
ous to that time the 
intermediates had been 
herded into the depart- 
ment with the seniors, 
without a questioning 


thought by anyone in the church school—except the super-. 


intendent. She had had a growing conviction that, the 
intermediates were not getting a square deal; and after the 
conference she was confirmed in her conviction. 

“We are losing the three most formative years,” she 
explained to her teachers, when they had met at her call. 
“Our program is senior-centered, and it must be, else we 
shall lose our seniors. So, for three years, the intermediates 
just sit, watching the older ones carry on.” 

The first year girls’ teacher spoke up. “Yes, they come 
to us live bundles of enthusiasm, eager for doing things. 
But they take their cues from the older ones and soon 
become as smug and sophisticated as the most badly-afflicted 
of the seniors.” 

“This is the period in their religious education when they 
should come to experience genuine worship,” the superin- 
tendent continued. “But with’ the seniors planning and 
leading the worship, it is too often above the younger 
heads.” 

“Yes, and the youngsters need to know each other better, 
too,” one of the young men suggested. “They are interested 
in the first boy and girl friends, and the church should 
furnish opportunity for wholesome social contacts.” 

“T agree with all you have said,’ put in the practical- 
minded one, ‘“‘but what place is there in this church build- 
ing where we might have the intermediates by themselves? 
The other departments all have adequate quarters, but we 
can’t very well appropriate their rooms.” 

“How about: the dining room?” queried the superin- 
tendent. “Just a minute,” she exclaimed, holding up her 
hand as she heard such expressions as “That barn of a 
room,” and “It’s much too noisy!”’ ““We could curtain off 
the sunny side of the room, and put up quiet signs so that 
people would remember not to talk when crossing to their 
classes. Why not try a short term down there, even though 


it is not an ideal location, for perhaps six weeks? That. 


would give us opportunity to work out some of these ob- 
jectives with the group, and then we could return to the 
more worshipful room with the seniors.” 

“That six weeks by themselves might possibly save the 
day for our intermediates,” agreed one of the teachers 
thoughtfully. ; 

“You know that old proverb,” the superintendent re- 
minded them as the meeting adjourned, “Half a loaf is 
better than none at all.” 


® Canton, Ohio. 
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The mural contributed to the Christmas worship spirit 


The first of Novem- 
ber saw the plan in 
operation, the  inter- 
mediates located in 
their temporary quar- 
ters in the dining room. 
Rows of chairs had 
been placed beyond the 
dividing curtain, facing 
the worship screen at 
the front of the impro- 
vised departmental room. Carefully planned worship serv- 
ices on their own level of understanding brought the par- 
ticipants into new and vital touch with their heavenly 
Father. Then, after worship, they went upstairs to their 
former class rooms for lesson instruction. 

The response of the intermediates was immediate and 
enthusiastic. They loved having their own department, their 
own worship. But there was still that supply of abundant 
energy to be used. They needed something to do. The super- 
intendent had a plan in mind. 

“Would you like to make a Christmas gift for the depart- 
ment upstairs?” she asked. “I have often wished that we 
might have a mural over the folding doors atthe front 
of the room.” The suggestion was heralded with delight. 
A gift for the department, to be kept a secret from the 
seniors! The idea immediately struck fire. _ 

Happily a teacher of art in the public schools, who was 
a member of the church, was interested, and offered to 
direct the project. She suggested the use of colored chalk 
on manila paper, and met with the mural committee for 
planning the picture. It was agreed that in the center should 
be the Holy Family, Mary, Joseph, and the Babe, under 
a shelter. On one side should be the shepherd scene in the 
fields, on the other the wise men riding on their camels. 

Heavy manila paper was purchased, the size of the space 
to be filled. On a practice sheet the director roughly sketched 
the scene, to obtain the required proportions for the differ- 
ent figures. Then each young artist chose the figure he 
wished to make and proceeded to draw it. When the sketch 
had been approved it was carefully colored, with an eye to 
the complete color scheme. Then it was transferred to the 
proper place on the permanent sheet by use of carbon paper. 
The coloring was next reproduced and that section com- 
pleted. 

Excitement was at white heat as the work neared com- 
pletion. Many were the exclamations of delight as different 
pupils climbed aloft to view the scene stretched out on the 
huge kitchen work table, fortunately the right size to carry 
the mural paper. 

While the mural was in process of making, another 
project was adding interest to the sessions. Since the les- 
sons dealt with the history of the Bible, an exhibit was 
arranged, and Bibles collected from many sources. Over 
one hundred volumes were brought to the church—rare old 
editions of the Scriptures, Bibles from many other lands, 
Bibles with historical interest. These were shown to the 
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fathers and mothers on Parents’ Day, near the close of the 
short term. The following Sunday the exhibit was trans- 
ferred upstairs, and was shared with the seniors and with 
the whole church. 

Then came the Sunday two weeks before Christmas, 
when the two departments were reunited in the former 
worship room. It was the same room, and yet not the same; 
for a beautiful mural adorned the entire upper section of 
the front, adding a spiritual atmosphere by its very pres- 
ence. One of the intermediates made a presentation speech, 
a senior responding with gracious thanks. Then the wor- 
ship for the morning centered about the lovely scene before 
the young people, as it was to do on the following two Sun- 
days also. A squrce of genuine pride to the intermediates 
themselves, the mural made a definite contribution toward 
the Christmas worship spirit of the entire church, many 
adults taking time to stand before the scene thoughtfully 
and reverently. 

The impetus of that six weeks apart made itself felt 
throughout the whole year in the matter of intermediate 
attendance and interest. The girls and boys had found a 
place for themselves. They were a part of the church, and 
had made a worthy contribution to the worship of the 
church. In the following months their attendance alone 
was equal to that of the combined departments before the 
short term. 

So it was the logical thing to expect another separation 
when the next fall rolled around. This time it was decided 
wise to take the full quarter immediately after promotion 
day, as there was then beginning a splendid series of lessons 
entitled “The Story the Bible Tells.” 

When the intermediates met for the first services in their 
new quarters, they found a larger portion of the room cur- 
tained off, and the seventy-five chairs set in a double semi- 
circle facing the windows. A lovely worship center of 

flowers flanked by tall tapers brought all eyes to the central 

window where the sun filtered through the stained glass. 
After worship the new lessons were introduced, and one of 
the best story tellers the church afforded told the first 
lesson story to the entire group. The pupils then went to 
class tables in the corners of the room. 

When the idea was presented for making a series of 
panels to depict the Bible story the boys and girls accepted 
the challenge with alacrity. Apparently the Christmas mural 
had simply whetted their 
appetite for more. A mural 
committee, with a member 
from each class, was ap- 
pointed, headed by a tal- 
ented young artist of the 
church as director. At the 
suggestion of one member 
of the committee, this group 
met during the latter part 
of the church hour, first at- 
tending the worship service 
in the sanctuary. 

Each Sunday the commit- 
tee went over the sketches 
submitted for that day’s les- 
son, choosing the one which 
best depicted the. heart of 
that particular story. ‘The 
making of that section of 
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The walls were bright with colorful murals 


the mural was then assigned to one of the classes, usually 
the one from which the best sketch had come. It worked 
out very well, most of the classes having the responsibility 
for two panels. There was good team work between the 
classes, too, sometimes a good letterer swapping some of his 
handiwork for the sketch of a figure with which he was 
having trouble. 

As a special token of honor, the lesson portraying the 


-Coming of Christ was given to a small class of Chinese boys, 


one of whom had displayed good artistic talent in school. 
The boys copied a lovely painting, ““Che Madonna of the 
Snowy Willow Tree” by a contemporary Chinese artist. 
This panel divided honors with the first of the series, which 
was an original conception by one of the second year boys, 
entitled ‘““The Creation.” The final panel, a sketch of their 
own church, brought the Bible story down to the present for 
the boys and girls, linking them to these earlier mighty 
historical events. 

Parents’ Day brought the final session in the temporary 
departmental room, the walls bright with the colorful 
murals. Twelve intermediates related the Story the Bible 
Tells, genuine pride upon their faces as they stood before 
each picture in turn. The new memory song was sung, the 
memory psalm said in unison. Reports were given by the 
different committees. The serviee committee told of Christ- 
mas gifts given by the department. The chairman of the 
worship committee held in his hand a blue booklet with a 
colored print of Corregio’s “Nativity” upon the cover, and 
told how each class had prepared a page for this December 
devotional booklet. The new Intermediate Society’s presi- 
dent reported the first meeting of this new organization, 
which would meet monthly for worship, service, and recrea- 
tion. 

On the previous Sunday the superintendent had had the 
hardihood to present a test to the intermediates, as a check 
on the knowledge they had gained during the term. The 
results were not entirely comforting, though the percentage 
was, no doubt, as good as a public school test might have 
shown. However, the final question brought some answers 
which made all the extra labor seem infinitely worth while. 
To the query, “What did-you get out of this course?” 
came these replies: 

“T have learned more this quarter than I have ever 
learned before.” 

“T have learned how to 
work with others.” 

“The devotional booklet 
is the nicest thing we’ve 
had.” 

“T know why God put 
people on the earth.” 

“T have learned about the 
way God leads his people.” 

“T have come to know 
God better, and how to 
worship Him.” 

If you have no adequate 
quarters in which to work 
with the intermediates of 
your church, try a short 


term in the less perfect 
surroundings. Remember, 
“Half a loaf is better than 
none.” 


Music in the Worship of Older Children 


By Anna ScHAuTz GuILp* 


HE FUNCTION of music in worship is to lift the 
soul out of sordidness, out of the common plane of 
life, and up to the plane of God. As a boy or girl de- 
velops physically and mentally, so he must develop spiri- 
tually, and music is the instrument that carries the soul to 
the throne of God. If music is to fulfill its real mission in 
the lives of growing children, however, we must offer them 
the very best. Never let us give them “religious rags’ be- 
cause they enjoy a lively tune. Words and music must be 
full of meaning. Give them some happy, joyful music by all 
means, but not poor music. 
To the junior child, music has a richer meaning than it 


does for the primary. It is during this age that many chil-: 


dren are learning to play an instrument of some kind. They 
have learned to read music in school and their participation 
is on a more intellectual level. These children like to con- 
tribute their own compositions, and, instead of singing a 
melody they know to words of a poem they like, or to an 
original poem, they prefer to pick out a new tune on the 
piano. Later such a melody can be harmonized by the pianist. 

In a vacation school two years ago, the juniors were 
studying “Friends at Work.” One morning in our discus- 
sion the fact was brought out that every one of our “friends 
at work” was making some definite contribution to the com- 
munity, neighborhood, church, family, or even to our own 
junior department. One eleven-year-old girl looked up and 
said, “If I wrote a prayer and set it to music, I would be 
contributing something to our group, wouldn’t I?” One of 
the other girls asked if she could help. These two girls had 
been problems, for it seemed as if there had been nothing of 
real interest to them in the school. The leader saw that here 
was an interest that might be developed. 

The two girls started out by writing a poem—it took 
several mornings. The two stanzas were written and re- 
written. Then the second stanza was criticized and dis- 
carded. After the prayer poem was finally decided on, the 
first girl started to work out the melody. For several morn- 
ings her entire time was spent at the piano and finally she 
had a very beautiful melody. The pianist was delighted and 
said she would take it home and harmonize it. The next 
morning the children had a new Prayer Hymn, and it be- 
came the favorite hymn through out that department. The 
hymn is reproduced on this page. 

Juniors enjoy belonging to organizations, and a junior 
choir may play an important part in the program. The 
children in the choir should be made to feel a definite re- 
sponsibility for the worship in their own department, and 


they should be used in the church services on special occa- 


sions. There should be occasions when senior and junior 
choirs sing together, using descants and antiphons. 

To junior children worship means much, since they are 
getting a broadening conception of God. Music plays per- 
haps the most important part in- worship. The preludes, 
postludes, and hymns should all help to develop within the 
child a growing conception of God as a loving Father, a 
God who is the creator of beauty, the author of brotherhood, 


* Director of Religious Education, 
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First Methodist Church, Boston, 


and of the spirit of service in the world today. The hymns 
should reflect the beauties, love, and greatness of God. For 
instance, what conception of God would a nine-year-old get 
from the hymn, ‘Jesus, I My Cross Have Taken,” or “In 
the Hour of Trial’? These hymns are for adults who un- 
derstand the meanings and emotions for which such abstract 
terms stand. Give children a hymn like “God, Who Touch- 
est Earth with Beauty,” and help them to see the beauties 
that God has created for them. 

One evening at the sunset service held for a summer 
school of religious education, one of the junior children 
from a church in which I had taught, came with her father. 
On seeing me, she asked if she might sit next to me. We 
were sitting on the edge of a cliff overlooking two beauti- 
ful valleys, and before us the sun was setting. From a little 
distance down the slope came the strains of “God, Who 
Touchest Earth with Beauty.” There was a smile and a 
little face lighted up as she joined in a song she had learned 
and loved. As the last lines died away, 

God, who touchest earth with beauty, 

Make me lovely, too, 

Keep me ever, by thy spirit 

Pure, and strong, and true. 
this nine-year-old looked up to me and said, “God can 
make me as beautiful as all that,” and she pointed to the 
beautiful valley and sunset. 

Music creates an atmosphere, and this atmosphere at once 
calls for beauty and order in the surroundirigs. Music seems 
to have the same effect as a bouquet of flowers which, when 
brought into a dirty, untidy room, seems to require that the 
room be straightened at once. So does music effect not only 
the rooms of our house but the rooms of our mind. Unless 

(Continued on page 10) 


Prayer Hymn 


Words by 
Lena Imop1, aged rz 
Frances Potusa, aged 12 


Melody by Lena Imop1 
Harmonized by MARGARET 
CARRUTHERS 
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Next Steps in Community Coordination 


By Frank M. McKispen* 


We have talked for along time about the coordination of 
all agencies working for the welfare of the community. 
Reports of significant activities in particular communities 
have been reported from time to time in these pages. What 
should be done next? The editors requested Dr. McKibben, 
chairman of the Special Committee on Community Rela- 
tions of the International Council of Religious Education, 
to deal with the next steps in this important field. 


EW INSTITUTIONS can compare with the church 
in its long-continued and diversified service to the peo- 
ple in the community in which it exists. But the church 

finds itself today in a rapidly changing environment. New 
conditions of life have come upon us. New needs have 
arisen. New interests are challenging the time and ener- 
gies of people. New relationships with a wide range of 
agencies are being forced upon the church. In fact, the 
traditional place of the church in the community is being 
challenged as never before. 

New patterns of community organization seem to be in 
the making. The work of social agencies has been ex- 
panded enormously during recent decades. Governmental 
agencies of one kind and another have appeared in rapid 
succession to minister to the social, educational, health, and 
recreational needs of all ages and classes of people. And 
now forward-looking educational leaders, speaking through 
the Educational Policies Commission, are proposing a radi- 
cal reorganization of the major agencies of the community 
by abolishing the school board, library board, recreation 
council and health and welfare boards and establishing an 
educational authority to administer all these services in a 
unified manner within the community. 

What part shall the church have in these emerging pat- 
terns? During recent years Protestant leaders have felt a 
growing concern over the relation of the church to other 
agencies in the community. This concern has arisen over a 
number of factors in line with the developments just men- 
tioned: the increasing complexity of community life; the 
unprecedented growth of organizations and agencies; the 
great extent of overlapping and competition among pro- 
grams; the keener appreciation of the continuity and com- 
plexity of the educative process; the growing realization of 
the limitations and ineffectiveness of much of the church’s 
work; the increasing awareness of the necessity for mo- 
bilizing and using more strategically the total resources of 
the community for character-building and wholesome liy- 
ing; and a sense of the great need for discovering ways in 
which the contribution the church has to make may be 
more effectively related to and integrated with those being 
made by other agencies. 

What are the next steps in community coordination as 
an expression of this concern? 


CLARIFICATION OF CHURCH’s VIEW 


First, it is imperative that Protestant churches in the 
country develop and make articulate and effective their 


* Professor of Religious Education, Northwestern University, Evans- 
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own basic point of view with respect to this important mat- 
ter. Scarcely the first steps have been taken in this direction. 
Governmental, social welfare, and educational leaders are 
engaged in statesmanlike thinking and planning. Church 
leaders must do likewise. There are at present fundamental 
differences among church leaders regarding the basic point 
of view that should be harmonized if at all possible. 

“Some Christian leaders will hold that the church should 
take its place as one of the institutions of the community 
in any form of organization that may be set up to further 
the interests of all, exerting what influence it may upon the 
goals and programs developed. Others will hold that the 
church, with its peculiar mission and unique character, 
should not relate itself organically with such agencies, but 
rather should seek to make its own contribution through its 
own distinctive work .and through such cooperation as in- 
formal counsel, more evaluation of aims and procedures, 
and the motivation of large numbers of Christian men and 
women to participate in the various forms of activity.” 
(Christian Education Today, p. 30.) 

Continuous study and cooperative thinking are essential 
if these differences of opinion are in any measure to be 
resolved so that a somewhat uniform policy may be de- 
veloped. Such a body as the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education should, of course, assume a major re- 
sponsibility here. Other interchurch agencies of a national 
character likewise bear an inescapable responsibility to ad- 
dress their thought and creative energies to this task. De- 
nominational educational boards, charged with the respon- 
sibility of developing and supervising programs that will 
become effective only as they reach people living in com- 
munities over the country, will need to assume more defi- 
nite responsibility for relating the proposed procedures for 
religious education to those of many other agencies con- 
cerned with the welfare of these same people. That these 
boards have not as yet taken this responsibility seriously is 
shown by their failure to take it into account in their basic 
philosophy of program building, in their literature and in 
their staff assignments. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCES OF MANY Groups 


Second, national conferences should be held bringing to- 
gether outstanding leaders in education, religion, recreation, 
social service, and related fields to think cooperatively about 
needs and possibilities they all seem to be sensing in their 
several separate fields. The task of correlating the various 
cutreaches in programs, organizations and personnel should 
no longer be forced down upon the local community. Per- 
sons in places of national responsibility will need to plan 
ways in which this may be done. More correlation should 
take place on the level of national planning and promotion. 
Leaders in one field need the insights, training and skills 
of all the others. 

Something of this nature occurs in such gatherings as the 
White House Conference for Children in a Democracy. For 
the first time in the history of these conferences representa- 
tives of religion and the churches were included in the one 
recently held. Should religious leaders initiate such national 
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conferences? It is difficult to say; but they certainly can 
stimulate interest and aid in every way to bring them into 
existence and through to fruitful outcomes. Certainly also, 
church leaders should be alert to challenge any emerging 
patterns of the organization of community life that relegate 
the church to a place of insignificance or leave it out of the 
reckoning altogether. Conferences of leaders may well be 
held also on state and larger area bases. In making such 
suggestions the writer is well aware of the many difficulties 
that will be encountered and of the likelihood of much 
idle talk and bickering. But is there any other way to pro- 
ceed ? 


Srupy or Projects UNDER Way 


Third, there should be more intensive, critical study of 
projects of correlation already under way in many parts 
of the country. Those unacquainted with conditions may 
well be surprised to discover the extent to which the co- 
ordinating movement has gotten under way. Great di- 
versity in point of view and procedure characterize these 
local efforts. But they all have something to contribute to 
an understanding of the possibility and methodology of 
cooperation among community agencies. These contribu- 
tions should be critically evaluated to discover what guid- 
ance they may provide for the movement as a whole. 

It is highly important that procedures be not too quickly 
standardized and experimentation restricted by insistence 
upon uniformity. Perhaps in no part of the country has 
greater progress been made in establishing community co- 
ordinating councils and in putting them into effective 
operation than in California. And nowhere else has there 
been greater danger of the movement becoming too hastily 
standardized. The greatest freedom should be allowed for 
local communities to develop coordination in -conformity 
with local ideas and conditions. 


LocaL ExPERIMENTATION 


Fourth, local experimentation should be encouraged. 
This does not mean that there should be wholesale and 
vigorous promotion of such coordination. But wherever 
local people seem interested and willing to make a begin- 
ning, no matter how limited, they should be encouraged to 
do so. It is entirely possible that the movement may de- 
velop from the bottom up; that is, get its impetus and take 
its direction largely from a large amount of local experi- 
mentation rather than from overhead planning bodies. Cer- 
tainly whatever is conceived by national planning bodies 
will have to meet the acid test of application to diversified 
communities. It is at this point that local churches may 
well take the initiative. Some of the most promising de- 
velopments have arisen in connection with the efforts of 
local churches to correlate their week-time programs with 
the public schools, finding it increasingly necessary to bring 
into cooperative relationships many other agencies that are 
dealing with the same people. In scores of such places 
church leaders have taken the initiative. There is no need 
for great concern as to whose is the position of priority in 
leadership. The church may well humbly take her place 
among the various agencies in the community dedicated to 
human welfare and community betterment, ever true to her 
heavenly vision and yet fully conscious of the defects that 
often characterize her representatives. It is in this concerted 
effort for the common welfare that such defects can be 
overcome and the church’s full and necessary contribution 
to the community most effectively made. 
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A Special Issue Next Month 


As idee RELIGION taken out of the public schools? How 
much religion do the schools teach now? Should they 
teach more? What kind of religion could they teach? What 
is the best solution for getting more religious training for 
our children? Are weekday church schools the answer? 
What is wrong with them? 

Such are the questions to be discussed in the November 
issue of the International Journal of Religious Education. 
This is one of the three special numbers planned for the 
current volume year. It deals with the question of the rela- 
tions of public education and religious education. Articles 
are by: Professor William Warren Sweet, University of 
Chicago, Professor Harrison S. Elliott, Union Theological 
Seminary, Miss Hazel A. Lewis, Director of Children’s 
Work for the Disciples of Christ, Dr. Willis A. Sutton, 
Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta, Georgia, Dr. George 


“A. Coe, Columbia University (Retired), and Professor 


Hugh Hartshorne, Yale Divinity School. 

Every professor of religion, every student of religious edu- 
cation in college or seminary, every teacher of weekday 
schools, every public school superintendent, every thought- 
ful person concerned with the future of religion in America; 
should read this outstanding presentation, distribute copies 
to others, and use it to stimulate and guide judgment in 
many groups. : 

Special prices are offered for quantity purchases for use in 
classrooms and committee meetings: Single copy; 15¢; II 
copies, $1.25; 25 copies, $2.50. ’ 

The Journal for November will also contain the abun- 
dant program materials which make it popular, including a 
pageant for Christmas. 


Music in the Worship of Older Children 
(Continued from page 8) 


our hearts and minds are relaxed, “cleaned and tidied up,” 
we cannot appreciate the beauty of the sounds we hear. 

The church school has not completed its task if it stops 
its training in the use and appreciation of music with the 
junior child. The intermediate, senior and young people’s de- 
partments should have just as careful selection as younger 
children, and a much wider view of the place music plays 
in the development of worship. With these older groups it is 
possible to go deeper into the understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the great music of our churches. Hymn studies are 
helpful and can be used in most effective ways in the wor- 
ship services. Dramatization of the great hymns of the 
church makes a deep religious impression upon those study- 
ing and planning such a service, as well as upon those par- 
ticipating in the actual dramatization. 

The departmental choirs give another opportunity for the 
study of worth while music. These groups should not be 
a unit unto themselves, but should be made to feel a real 
responsibility toward the church and the church music. 
From this group comes the future adult choir, and it is im- 
portant that all through their church school training days 
they should feel that they are a definite part of the church 
itself. If the church volunteer choir is trained right from the 
nursery to the adult church, what a heritage of good music 
will be bequeathed to the coming generations! A church 
rich in music appreciation, which can joyfully lift up its 
voice in adoration and praise, will never die. 
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Better Take Down Your “Do Not 
Disturb’ Sign 


By EvizaBetH A. JarRarr* 


HIS WORLD is no place for any church or church 
school leader who wishes not to be disturbed. Neither 
does any organization thrive which is undisturbed. 
. The ceaseless activity of the day, increasing in momentum 
as it goes along, demands growth and change. Churches 
and church schools and their leaders are no exception. In- 
sight, intelligence and courage are three requirements of 
successful leaders. 

An elderly church leader was once heard to remark, 
“T’m always sorry for my people to attend a leadership 
training school, for they always want t6 come -back and 
change things here.” Such a remark indicates one serious 
obstacle in the way of improvement—the inertia or oppo- 
sition of some members of the church. Wholesale changes 
can not be effectively undertaken without gaining the co- 
operation, or at least the approval, of such people. It 
follows that leadership education changes leaders, who 
change other leaders, and then change things. 


Teaching Made Over 


The effective training class changes leaders and through 
them their pupils. May I quote from actual cases. “It has 
just dawned on me that my job, as teacher, is to help 
boys and girls practice in daily living the Christlike way, 
at home, at the church school, and in all other places. To 
do this I must try to produce more desirable changes in 
my own life and live a more closely consecrated Christian 
life as an example for them. Heretofore I’ve been intent 
upon a program and a well executed routine.” 

Mrs. H. says, “After Mrs. R’s class many phases of the 
work which I have been doing almost mechanically have 
become meaningful to me because of emphasis in the 
class. I seldom plan for worship without thinking of 
some experience of that class.” 

“At last I’ve learned the difference between inner and 
outer controls. Never again will I give awards of any kind, 
but I’m going to try to help boys and girls find real 
interests in worth while activities and get true joy from 
choosing to do the right!” 


Study Must Be Continuous 


Mrs. P., a junior superintendent, writes: ‘““The training 
class is showing results here all the time. A good many 
workers are continuing their study and the general trend 
of the work is much better. Many have joined the reading 
club and our church school has bought a book for each 
department, to be passed around. Some of the teachers are 
studying the training texts that others have used. The train- 
ing course here started many on a line of thought and 
study.” 

From Mrs. M.: “The other three teachers in our chil- 
dren’s division did not attend the class, so I gave them my 
textbook to study. Then at our April meeting we discussed 
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the text and the notes I had taken in class. I showed them 
the materials the teacher had given me. We made our 
plans according to ‘Things to be Done’ as listed in the 
Handbook. We are putting forth a greater effort to keep 
in touch with our parents and help them understand how we 
must work together.” 


New Teaching Resources Are Used 


From a teacher in a country church: “The training class 
has inspired me to collect poems and songs for use with the 
children. Their lives need to be enriched. I have learned 
also that the suggestions of the teachers’ magazine are 
usable even in the country. I am giving the needs and 
problems of the children more attengion. I think I can 
help meet these needs better than I could before.” 

“T see more change in our beginner class than any other. 
The beginner teacher seems to understand better why her 
materials are not all Bible ones. She is using materials from 
the teachers’ magazine more, and the children and teacher 
are much happier.” 

“About two weeks after training school we purchased 
one hundred copies of Singing Worship. Each Sunday at 
9:15 we learn new songs. We have learned a dozen new 
songs. I find the attitude of the children better and the 
whole atmosphere of the room more worshipful.” 


Leadership Education Changes Administration 

Effective training classes change administrative and or- 
ganizational matters. Growing Christians need administra- 
tive activities productive of growth. 

From a teacher in a small church with classrooms we 
hear: ‘Since the training class I am planning for a monthly 
meeting of children’s workers, so that we may have time 
to study and decide on procedures and activities. There 
will be social features, too. Through these meetings we 
hope to arrive at common viewpoints and purposes and to 
unify the group.” 

A pastor relates, “I found some additional space and 
another leader, and have separated the nursery and beginners 
classes. Could have done it before but did not realize the 
need until the training class.” 

Mrs. M. relates: “As a result of the class on Adminis- 
tration we decided to try our assembly last. (Incidentally, 
the whole school is doing that now, for they think it is a 
good change.) The nine-year boys’ and girls’ classes voted 
to combine and instead of having boys and girls in separate 
classes we expect to have two mixed classes. I think it is 
best, however, to leave the older classes as they are until 
promotion since they are opposed to going together.” 


Changes in Equipment and Arrangement 


During a training class a visit was made to each church 
represented in its membership. In a one-room church an 
unused balcony was cleaned and made new for the children. 
This proved a great help. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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The Decoration of Church School Rooms 


By Evspert M. Conover* 


LL THE DIFFERENCE 
between pleasant and un- 
pleasant rooms often de- 

pends upon the right and wrong 
wall treatments. The selection of 
color tones and wall finishes is a 
matter of high importance to the 
worker in the church school. The 
pupil’s comfort, attention, and con- 
duct are much affected by the total color scheme and en- 
vironment of the room. Opportunities for religious experi- 
ences are enlarged in rooms that have the kind of beauty 
which children can appreciate. 

A well decorated room possesses charm; a sense of 

pleasurable welcome is felt; it is attractive; one wishes to 
return to it. In a properly treated room one is not annoyed 
by a too intense reflection of light, nor is he depressed by 
drab and unappealing colors. Walls are backgrounds for 
the furnishing of the room. They should be kept as soft and 
mellow in tone as possible. Inconspicuous, subdued walls 
give rooms the appearance of greater spaciousness. 
_ The test of a satisfactorily decorated room must be made 
in the room itself. It is dificult to write prescriptions for 
decorating programs at a distance from the building. The 
names of color tones differ with the different manufacturers. 
The effect of the same color will vary in different rooms 
depending upon the natural light received by the room, 
light reflections, the way the paint is applied, and the con- 
dition of the surface under the paint. 

Because of its importance and the difficulty in making 
changes, take sufficient time to consider the decoration of 
each room in the building. Expert advice should be fol- 
lowed. Amateurs in this field are likely to mistake the total 
effect in a large room when they see only a small sample of 
the color scheme. Colors should be mixed and samples laid 
upon the wall in the room where they are to be used. Sam- 
ple color cards furnished by manufacturers sometimes fade 
and become different from the color of the actual paint. 

Colors selected should be of soft or mellow tones. For 
north rooms colors should suggest sunshine—warmer shades 
of yellow and buff, for example. For rooms receiving a 
great deal of natural light at the time of sessions, more 
quieting, cooling colors-should be used, such as apple green, 
blue-green, light olive, tea, or tones of gray. While pure 
white has a high light reflecting value, it is too cold and 
not comfortable. If the walls have a neutral shade, color 
may be added in the shades, curtains, good colored pictures 
and vases for_flowers. 

Strong colors should be avoided, especially red, blue and 
strong yellow. A rough, sand finished wall is undesirable 
for church school rooms. For economy a mineral color may 
be mixed into the plaster. Walls should have a smooth 
finish so they can be painted with desired shades of color. 
The paint should have a flat finish and be smooth, without 
pores so it will not readily collect dust and dirt. But the bad 
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The material given here is taken from one 
of the chapters in “Housing and Equipment 
in Christian Education,” a bulletin to be 
published later by the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education. It was prepared 
by Mr. Conover under the direction of the 
Committee on Church School Administration. 
All churches which are planning to build or 
remodel should get in touch with Mr. Con- 


acoustical effects of having most of 
the surface of the room composed 
of hard smooth surfaces must be 
remembered (in advance). Carpets 
are invaluable in securing excellent 
acoustical results. 

Baseboard, door and window 
trim, and chair rails. have definite 
functions to serve and should be 
neither conspicuously prominent nor noticeably absent. Plain 
strips about four inches wide are most satisfactory, but they 


-should be well smoothed, well joined at corners and well 


rounded on exposed edges. Upper edges may be bevelled to 
avoid dust ledges. Only inferior wood and poor workman- 
ship should be hidden under paint. Good trim should be 
stained a dark oak or walnut tone and finished with good 
quality of dull, glossless varnish or lacquer. Such finish 
will harmonize with any suitable tones of wall or furni- 
ture and should last as long as the. building without re- 
finishing. Fingerprints and other marks seldom show on 
it and it may be washed or waxed indefinitely. Picture rails 
are very important and should be about three inches: wide, 
contain a groove, and placed at pupils’ eye level. 

The kinds of shades and draperies, as well as the color 
of these, should be determined by the amount of light and 
kind of windows. In some situations opaque shades will be 
needed to counteract the glare and for darkening the room. 
In others translucent shades of neutral tint may be used. 
In any event the color of the shades and drapes should 
harmonize with the color scheme of the room. 

Draperies add greatly to the charm and homelikeness of 
a room and assist in reducing bad acoustical effect. High, 
large windows require dignified treatment; while simple, 
harmonious hangings are better suited to average windows. 
In cases of unusual groupings of windows it may be desir- 
able to consult an interior decorator. There are effective 
coarse materials, such as loosely woven burlap, which are 
suited to certain kinds of buildings. Marquisette and 
theatrical gauze are loosely woven materials available in 
colors which make possible a soft pretty arrangement. 
Casement cloth, similar to pongee in appearance yet: some- 
what heavier, is also a desirable material. Pongee is a very 
satisfactory material and may often be used quite effective- 
ly. Regardless of the materials used it is essential that 
draperies should be kept fresh and clean. It is better to have 
no draperies at all than to have soiled, unattractive, 


‘wrinkled window hangings. 


Some rooms have been decorated with mural paintings 
of animals, birds, flowers, and children, or other designs 
in an attempt to make the room very attractive for the chil- 
dren. Floors in some public schools have linoleum inlays 
of birds and animals. Before deciding upon such treatments 
one must be very careful to have the work done in a highly 
expert fashion and make sure that it will not become tire- 
some and meaningless. It is questionable whether the walls 
in a school room should serve as pictures or as teaching 
materials. It may be better to have the walls finished just 
as an inconspicuous but comfortable background for the 
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work and materials to be used in the room. Corridors and 
hallways might be more elaborately decorated than rooms 
in which one must sit and attend. 

Pictures, drapes, and carpets may be changed but it may 
be a long time before wall decoration that has become tire- 
some will be changed. Some beautiful crayon pictures for 
children’s rooms have been made on heavy paper and dis- 
played for a few weeks. 
Let everything ina 
church school room be 
genuine. Children may 
make simulated stained 
glass windows as an ex- 
pression activity, but 
they should not be con- 
sidered proper for 
permanent use in the 
room. 

Simple symbolism 
may be introduced 
through carving, deco- 
ration, window designs 
and pictures. Perhaps 
joy, suffering, work, and love can be represented through 
symbols from the life of Jesus—the birds and flowers of 
which he often spoke used as symbols of joy; the plane and 
hammer and saw which he used in Nazareth, as symbols 
of work; the thorn tree as the symbol of suffering; and a 
picture of Jesus and the children as the symbol of love. 
These symbols must be very simple and easily interpreted. 
Mystical symbols are bewildering to children, but those re- 
lated to their own experiences will prove helpful. 

Flooring and floor 
coverings should be se- 
lected for beauty, dura- 
bility, quietness, and 
ease of keeping clean. 
The floorings should 
be beautiful and _ suit- 
able but not conspicu- 
ous. The floors may be 
made of hardwood 
properly finished. Such 
floors will be attractive 
if they are kept in good 
condition. However, 
there is no wood finish 
that will stand up 
under the wear of 
gritty shoes and class- 
room furniture without 
frequent refinishing. 

Concrete floors may 
be covered with linoleum (if above the ground), cork, 
rubber tile, asphaltic tile, or some other composition war- 
ranted for use over concrete. Some materials are expensive 
as compared with wood but are reasonably quiet, sanitary, 
easily cleaned, and require no expensive upkeep. They may 
be had in appropriate dark greens and browns and in other 
plain or various, tile effects. Linoleum, with its unlimited 
range of colors and its diversified inserts and borders, 
affords a wide range of adaptability. The linoleum which 
is three sixteenths of an inch in thickness, commonly called 
Battleship, has tremendous wearing qualities. Linoleum up 
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Adult room, showing windows and composition flooring 


Children’s room, showing rug, low picture rail, and sturdy furniture is 


to the present time, is used on floors above ground. Rubber 
tile, a bit more expensive than linoleum, has excellent wear- 
ing qualities. Single worn units can easily be replaced; it 
has great resiliency and quite a range of decorative colors 
and designs. Cork tile and cork floorings are quiet and 
comfortable and have excellent insulation qualities, and are 
less slippery than some other materials. Asphaltic tile is the 
most widely used floor 
covering for basement 
areas in present day 
churches. It can be ap- 
plied on concrete floors 
below the surface of 
the ground. Before 
selecting any manufac- 
tured flooring, inspect 
it where it has been 
satisfactorily tested in 
other buildings. In 
cleaning and caring for 
manufactured floors the 
instructions of the 
manfacturers must be 
followed. Have no bare concrete floors except in the fur- 
nace room. 

Carpet has an important place in the church building. 
With modern cleaning devices carpets may be kept clean. 
Carpets are used almost universally in hotels, club houses, 
and in the better offices, in all of which they receive harder 
wear than in the average church building. Some of the 
advantages which are urged for the use of carpets are: 
they assure a quiet, restful atmosphere in the room; they 
make for good acoustics 
because they absorb 
sound waves and make 
listening easy ; they add 
to the homelike atmos- 
phere of the classroom 
or department room. 
Also a saving in cost is 
realized when the sav- 
ing in installation of 
acoustical material is 
taken into considera- 
tion. 

Windows form a 
continuation of the 
wall surface, and need 
to be taken into ac- 
count in any scheme of 
decoration. Clear glass 
desired in church 

school rooms. Colored 
“medallion” inserts or symbolic designs outlined in metal 
add notes of interest and help identify the rooms as a part 
of the church edifice. 

The help of professionally trained decorators is, of course, 
desirable in any church decorating. However, be sure to 
select those who are acquainted with the objectives and pro- 
gram of the church school, and who know what effect colors 
have on the people using the rooms. In all cases the character 
of the building and of the room should be taken into 
account, so that both decoration and furniture are appro- 
priately chosen. Decoration is a means, not an end. 
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We Could Try That! 


Who should prepare the worship services when several 
age-groups meet together? Have you ever tried to cor- 
relate your church school curriculum with that of the 
public school? Have you used the child’s love for “dress- 
ing up” to interpret some of the festivals of the Christian 
church? 

What new ideas have you tried out in your church 
school and found educationally sound? Won’t you share 
them with others? One good idea inspires another, you 
know. 


A Class in Worship 


Believing that the training of future future church lead- 
ers is a necessary function of the church school, the Metho- 
dist church school at St. Johns, Michigan, reports enthusj- 
astically the following plan. 

“Our intermediates, seniors, and young people meet to- 
gether in the nave of the church for their worship period, 
since there are not enough for separate departments. In this 
group are seven classes. From each of these classes we choose 
one person to attend the class in worship for one quarter, 
a new group being enlisted every quarter. This class meets 
under the leadership of a director and plans the worship 
program for the following Sunday. They also make a special 
study of worship. They take turns each Sunday in the vari- 
ous parts of the service—prayer, Scripture, call to worship, 
story, etc. During the past Lenten season our pastor 
sponsored a ‘University of Life’ program on Sunday eve- 
nings. The thirty minute worship service at the beginning 
of each evening has been in charge of this class.” 


Dramatizing the Festivals of Christianity 


By recounting the following dramatic activities, Fred 
Smith, of Kansas City, Kansas, reminds us once more of the 
great values of drama in religious education. He writes: 

“Protestants in general are coming into a wider apprecia- 
tion of the dramatic possibilities of the religious festivals of 
the Christian year. But for many there is still ‘much land 
to be possessed.’ The Community Church of Welborn, situ- 
ated on the edge of Kansas City, Kansas, seldom lets an 
opportunity of this kind pass unobserved in connection with 
its weekday school of religious instruction. Here, in the 
public school across the road from the church, a weekly ses- 
sion of instruction is given to about three hundred of the 
pupils. This instruction is given according to the grade of 
the pupils. But when, in the cycle of time, there comes round 
a festival of the Christian Church, arrangements are made 
for a dramatized service of worship for all grades, in which 
the children themselves are the main participators. 

“For example, there was the Festival of Thanksgiving. 
A worship service in which the various grades made their 
own special contribution was arranged. The significant 
thing was that four of the older boys and girls were dressed 
as Pilgrims and these led the group of three hundred wor- 
shipping children across the highway to the church. They all 
became, as it were, children of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

“With appropriate correlation to the season the same sort 
of dramatization took place at the Christmas season. Chil- 
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dren, costumed variously as shepherds, wise men, and as 
members of the Holy Family, took their part and place in 
the service. The same was true of the festival of Easter. 

“For the patriotic festival of the observance of the birth- 
days of Washington and Lincoln a somewhat different 
procedure was followed. The church possesses a partition in 
which are three simulated art glass windows, the design of 
which is easily removable from the panel of the window. 
This was done. Then, at the worship service, three living 
statues of the persons to be remembered were appropriately 
unveiled. The room was darkened and as each statue was 
unveiled it was spot lighted to a keen point of interest. 
Lincoln, George Washington and Martha Washington 
were thus presented. 

“Here is a procedure that can, with a little thought and 
adaptation, be used to good effect by any church in its church 
or Sunday school services at the appropriate season. Children 
come into deeper appreciation of the meaning of the festivals 
of the Christian year if they are simply but properly drama- 
tized.” 


Using the School Curriculum 


One continuing problem in church school curriculum 
building is correlation with the everyday interests of the 
child, especially his public school experience. Rev. William 
Munds, rector of the Church of the Good Shepherd, Corpus 
Christi, Texas, reports success in relating the educational 
activities of the children of the parish to their activities in 
the public school. 

The parish had the cooperation of public ‘school super- 
visors in making a survey to determine the centers of in- 
terest in the curriculum for each grade in the public school. 
In the church curriculum a related subject of interest was 
chosen for each grade, so that church leaders might use the 
information and build upon and enrich the skills and atti- 
tudes being developed through the week. For example, in 
the first grade the work of the children in the public schools 
centers around family life. In the church they study He- 
brew home life and the boyhood of Jesus. 

It should be pointed out that such correlation of church 
school curriculum with the primary emphases in day school 
curriculum does not necessarily entail construction of a 
curriculum by the local church. There are available in 
church school literature good units for most of these centers 
of interest. It is a matter of selection and adaptation. 


Wedding Anniversary Service 


Candles glowed a mellow light among floral decorations 


of gold, silver, and white at the wedding anniversary vesper 


service at the Fillmore Reformed Church on a Sunday in 
October for meinbers of the church, their friends, and 
couples married by pastors who had served the church. The 
service, which began at 2:30, was sponsored by the young 
people of the church and was the first of its kind ever held 
there. Guests of honor included “Silver Anniversary,” and 
“Golden Wedding” couples, and even one “Diamond Anni- 
versary” couple. The music and address were all designed 
both to celebrate the occasion and interpret the sacredness 
of marriage and family life. 
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1940 
United Christian 
Adult Movement 
Conferences Are 

Self-Repeating 


HIS HAS BEEN GREAT. Give us a 

chance again next year, and we'll have the 

people here who will really put the United 
Christian Adult Movement into operation in 
this whole region.” This was the spirit in which 
the 1940 Adult Movement regional conferences faced the 
future. 

The United Christian Adult Movement Commission is 
made up of some three hundred persons. They are the ap- 
pointed or ex officio representatives of those denominational 
and interdenominational national agencies or boards which 
are committed to a progressive, united, church-wide pro- 
gram of worship, study, and action for Christian men and 
women of our day. The Commission spent three annual 
conferences at Lake Geneva developing the new program. 
It decided to meet regionally in 1940, inviting in other 
workers, field secretaries, committee members, and selected 
local workers, to acquaint them with the program. As a 
result, nine regional conferences were planned. This article 
is written with reports from six of these available. 

The promotional difficulties were enormous. Other well 
established projects preoccupied the field forces. Many 
doubted the possibility of there being anything really new 
and significant in adult work. Others who recognized some- 
thing genuinely new feared that it was rather vague and 
abstract. Each conference was directed by a national adult 
work secretary, or a state or city council secretary, who 
had other heavy duties. There were no precedents or estab- 
lished promotional channels. Consequently the conferences 
have enrolled only about half the number contemplated 
by the Commission. 

However, they have been a distinct success. The program 
has been enthusiastically received. The leaders, serving 
almost entirely without honoraria, and to a large extent at 
their own expense, have rendered a truly remarkable service. 

No plans had been laid for the repetition of any of these 
conferences in 1941. In no case did the administration 
suggest a second conference. But in every case there arose 
among the delegates spontaneously the demand for another 
regional conference next year; in all cases plans were laid 
in the conference for a 1941 session. What was there about 
these conferences which made them spontaneously self- 
repeating? : 

1. They introduced to the field a whole new program 
of adult work. This program consists of study, worship, 
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E. P. Westphal, Director, and Resource Leaders, Rocky Mountain 
Regional Conference. Mr. Munro extreme left, first row. 


and action carried on in a setting of Christian fellowship. 
It is not chiefly techniques or methods, but rich content. 
Seven “‘areas” of Christian living comprehending the whole 
scope of the Christian task and the Christian’s experience 
are included: The Bible in Life; Personal Faith and Ex- 
perience; Christian Family Life; Church Life and Out- 
reach; Community Issues; Basic Social Problems; World 
Relations. 

As the delegates explored successively day by day the 
possibilities of such a program; as they examined the guid- 
ance and study materials available; they were convinced 
that there is something new in adult work and that it is 
very concrete and practical. 

2. These conferences dealt with the whole adult pro- 
gram of the whole church. When the richness and sig- 
nificance of each of the seven areas was recognized ; when 
it was seen in its proper relation to the other six areas; and 
when the consequences for a total church program were 
realized, a new conception of the church began to emerge. 

3. Emphasis was on program resources and life enrich- 
ment rather than on organization. ‘These conferences were 
promoting no organization and no institutional loyalty. 
They were pointing out ways to vitalize and spiritualize 
existing institutions and to enrich the programs of present 
organizations. Delegates learned the difference between a 
“movement” and an organization. 

4. The enormous potential power of Christian adulthood 
was visualized. If the adult membership of our Protestant 
churches should unite their efforts and forces to accomplish 
some purpose worthy of them, nothing could defeat them. 
They are twenty-seven million strong! When this vision of 
Christian adulthood effective through worship, study, and 
action in the seven areas of Christian living was caught by 
the delegates, they realized that the hope of the world is in 
such a fresh, vigorous adult program. They were eager to 
“make it unanimous.” 

5. The significance for the local church of the method 
used in these conferences was seen. The “tutorial group” 
plan for exploring the seven areas was noted as a pattern 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Why They Used Their Library 


By Frank P. HineEr* 


MIDDLE-AGED woman, a bit reserved but full 

of energy, moved here and there among early comers 

in the church auditorium. A few of those to whom 
she spoke went out into a small room at the northeast 
corner of the building. It was the library. Others went at 
the close of the preaching service. Some arranged for a 
conference with her during the week. She was helping 
these people to discover that there was something in the 
library they wanted to read. Their needs she had con- 
sidered in advance and had found a book or a chapter that 
she knew would interest them. 

In the library a few 
minutes earlier the visi- 
tor had witnessed an in- 
teresting scene. A junior 
was calling for a book 
that contained a discus- 
sion of ‘‘cheating in 
school.” ‘Teachers were 
searching for materials; 
some of them were re- 
turning and taking out 
pictures that were filed 
for use in teaching and 
in conducting worship. 
A primary teacher in- 
quired about some new 
story books that had 
been ordered during the 
week. Department heads 
examined books on music and supervision. An assistant was 
helping a young married woman to find something on re- 
ligion in the home. Parents came for books treating various 
phases of child training; one mother wanted anything 
that would help her to understand her fourteen-year-old 
boy. 

Later half an hour was- spent in company with the li- 
brarian, looking over the shelves. There were no books to 
be read primarily for entertainment. It was a workers’ 
library of about 450 volumes. The best books on methods 
of training children and youth of all ages, and adults too, 
in moral and religious living were there; some of these were 
intended for parents, others were more suitable for teach- 
ers. There were books adapted to every age, that persons 
might read for assistance in solving their ethical and re- 
ligious problems. The library contained good books on story 
telling, dramatization, manual activities, project teaching, 
creative group discussion, visual aids in religious education, 
Christian service, and related subjects; also some pamphlets 
and a a few magazines. In the cases were all the different 
kinds of reference books that pupils or workers were likely 
to need in their study of the Bible. And, perhaps most im- 
portant of all, the books showed marks of much use. 

Conversation revealed the fact that this librarian was an 
expert at publicity work. She studied her books and knew 
what they contained so that she was always prepared to tell 
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This church used space under a balcony for a library 


people what she had that would interest or help them. 
Church bulletins and posters were used to make known 
what was available on certain subjects and to outline the 
contents of new books. The pastor and other leaders in the 
work of the church cooperated heartily, and in speaking 
at meetings they often told what aid she was prepared to 
give on the subject under discussion. Teachers and various 
group leaders were kept informed so that at the appropriate 
time they could mention certain books to their pupils. The 
local paper printed brief notices for her. 
Here was a church school librarian, a volunteer worker, 
rendering invaluable 
service to hundreds of 
people. Could other 
churches do the same 
thing, or did this woman 
have exceptional talent 
that could seldom be 
duplicated? A careful 
study of the history of 
the case led to the con- 
clusion that large num- 
bers of churches could 


in the use of a good 
workers’ library. Success 
was due primarily to 


develop equal efficiency © 


three things—intelligent 


selection of books, a com- 
petent librarian, and 
back of the librarian a small group of enthusiastic support- 
ers. No one of the three is impossible for the average 
church. - 

The books were chosen by the Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, of which the librarian was a member. These repre- 
sentatives of the various church organizations knew the 
people who were going to use the books and were familiar 
with the literature of religious education. The Council 
took the utmost care in selecting the librarian. It did not 
find a person who measured up to its ideal. Perhaps no 
church will. But in almost any church there is someone 
who could learn to do a good job. 

After the librarian was chosen she was given training 
while pursuing her work. At council meetings suggestions 
were made which she carefully noted. Books and articles 
dealing with the work of the church school librarian were 
found for her to study. Members of the council talked with 
her from time to time, telling her of needs or opportunities 
they had discovered, and made themselves a continuous 
source of inspiration by helping her to see the very great 
importance of the things that she was doing. 

Stimulated by success and by an increasing consciousness 
of the far-reaching results of her work, the librarian be- 
came more and more enthusiastic. She devoted larger and 
larger portions of time to study of her job. She grew in 
her ability to make people see the value of well chosen 
reading as an aid in solving their most important problems. 

That is why the people of this church used their library. 
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Wisdom and Vision 
For Ministers, Teachers, and ‘Worship Committees 


How 


1. Read them all each month. 

2. Ask where each _ selection 
would fit some work you are 
to do. 

3. Clip and file them topically, 
if such is your system. 
(Subscribe for a second copy 
if you keep a file of the 
Journal.) : 

4. Circulate these among your 
teachers if you are a super- 
intendent and they do not 

have copies of their own. 

. See how these can be used 
in your lessons for next Sun- 
day—or later. 

6. Use this material in 
sermon, address or talk. 

. Write for permission to copy- 
right owners before print- 

ing in your church bulletin 
or elsewhere. 


to Use These Sources 


wn 


your 


Lake Matheson, 
South Island, 
New Zealand 


Reflections 


Lord, make me like this mountain lake 
Fed by eternal snow, 

Where feverish hearts may slowly slake 
Their thirst, while far below 

In perfect mirrored form they see 

The shining source of purity. 


BELLE CHAPMAN MorriLu 
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Let Us Pray 


Most ESPECIALLY in this day and hour 
do we need to impress upon our minds 
the conception of an enduring idealism, 
which is not destroyed though bombs 
should blast, and cruelty obliterate, the 
civilization we have known. Let us look 
back and see how God is always building 
new beauty out of ruin. We are im- 
mortal, you and I, and need not be 
afraid of anything so trivial as death. 
But as never before in our lifetime we 
need now to reinforce our habits of 
prayer, in order that panoplied in the 
peace of an unseen Creator-comrade, we 
may go about the business of our little 
days, erect and laughing at peril, even as 
did our Master. So, like him, we may 
establish in our eyes the unconquerable 
gladness that was his, as he went his 
way, always seeing before him his Cal- 
vary, and beyond his Calvary the ruin of 
the city of his people and of his hope. 
We need to pray as Jesus prayed, in 
order that in a bewildered era we may 
go about diffusing peace as he did. 
WINNIFRED KIRKLAND? 


2? From Let Us Pray. Harper and Bros., 1938. 
Used by permission. 

3 Traditional. Quoted in Christian Symbols 
in a World Community, by Daniel J. Fleming, 
published by the Friendship Press. 

*From “Lines Composed a Few Miles above 
Tintern Abbey.” 
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The Craftsman’s Creed’ 


I HOLD with none who 
think not work a _ boon 
vouchsafed to man that he 
may aid his kind with of- 
fering from his chisel, wheel, 
or loom, fashioned with lov- 
ing heart and loving mind. 
All of the fine traditions and 
the skill, come from my eld- 
ers through the long line 
down, are mine to use to 
raise our craft’s renown and 
mine to teach again with 
reverent will. Thus do I 
live to serve, though least 
for pay, with fingers which 
are masters of the tool and 
eyes which light to see the 
pattern’s play as it unfolds, 
-obedient to each rule of our 
dear art. So all my craft is 
praise to°God—at once part homage and 
part song. My work’s my prayer, I sing 
the whole day long as faith and beauty 
shape the forms I raise. 


The Power of Nature 


Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ’tis her privi- 
lege, 
Through all the years of this our life, 
to lead 
From joy to joy, for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil 
tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish 
men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor 
all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we 
behold 
Is full of blessings. 
WILi1AM WorpswortTH* 


The Salutation of the Dawn 


Listen to the Exhortation of the Dawn! 
Look to this Day! 
For it is Life, the very Life of Life. 
In its brief course lie all the 
Varieties and Realities of your Exist- 
ence; 
The Bliss of Growth 
The Glory of Action 
The Splendor of Beauty; 
For Yesterday is but a Dream, 
And Tomorrow is only a Vision; 
But Today well lived makes 
Every Yesterday a Dream of Happiness, 
And every Tomorrow a Vision of Hope. 
Look well therefore to this Day! 
Such is the salutation of the Dawn. 
—From ‘the Sanskrit 
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The Coming of Light and Peace 
Al Short Christmas Play Set in a Worship Service 


HIs short religious drama for Christ- 
Ea may appropriately be used as a 
part of a worship service. Suggestions for 
such a service are given at the end of the 
play. 

If a practical set is not possible, this 
play may be produced with a cyclorama, 
an opening in the curtain at the right 
suggesting an entrance to the Inn. A light 
may be so arranged as to shine through 
this opening. The entrance to the Inn 
may. also be suggested by an opening 
between two columns with a step or two 
leading in. 

The lighting is very important but does 
not present a difficult problem if left in 
the hands of a person capable of caring 
for it. The light from the Inn may come 
from a “baby spot,” and the supernatural 
radiance at the end of the play, which 
gradually increases in brilliance, simply 
requires some kind of rheostat placed high 
cat the left. Suggestions for making water 
rheostats are given in many books on 
amateur lighting. 

Costumes of Bible times are too well- 
known to need description. The Tissot 
pictures are authentic guides. 


Characters 
Tusa (Tumult) 
Junius (Youth) 


LEAH (Weary) lvtatde 
Joanna: (God-given) facies at the Inn 


Roman soldiers 


Time 


Night of December 26, B.c. 5 

Note: December 25, B.C. 5 is the date 
accepted by the Western Church as the 
time of Christ’s birth. The action of the 
drama takes place the night after his 
birth. 


Scene 


The action of the play takes place just 
outside the Bethlehem Inn. The Inn is at 
the right but little of it can be seen 
except a closed door and a low, broad 
step. A light that seems to come from one 
ot the windows sends a ray across the 
sandy yard. This is the only light in the 
heavy darkness and we can barely see a 
large, flat stone at center and the dim 
outline of some bushes at the back. 

TUBAL enters down left. He crosses to 
the step and bangs his heavy foot on the 
step, calling out as he does so. 

Tusa: Hey! Hey! 

(The door opens and the light, coming 
from within, shows us TUBAL as a large 
man, ruddy and unkempt. His Roman 
uniform is rumpled and very unclean. He 

* Member of the Executive Committee, Re 


ligious Drama Guild, of the Council of Religious 
Education of Maryland and Delaware. 
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By Martua Bayty SHANNON* 


carries an unlighted lantern. 

LEAH appears in the entrance as the 
door opens. Her left hand is against the 
door, holding it open. Her figure slumps 
with weariness and she does not even lift 
her head to look at TUBAL. 

TusaL (holding out the lantern as he 
continues): Here’s the lantern! (Leah 
moves slightly, her hand held out to 
receive the lantern. ‘TUBAL pushes it 
into LEAH’S hand as he again speaks.) 
Here! Fill it.good and clean it, too. 
It gives little enough light when a 
man’s alone in the dark all night. 
(LEAH iurns as though to go into the 


Inn.) Hey! (He catches a fold of her 


robe, detaining her.) Why ain't the 
little maid gettin’ the lantern tonight? 
LEAH (slowly): She’s tired. I sent her to 
bed. 
Tusa: Humph! Well, see to it that 
she’s on hand next time. (He laughs.) 
I like the pretty ones. 
(He releases his hold on LEAH’S robe 
and she re-enters the Inn, closing the 
door behind her angrily. ‘TUBAL moves 
back and forth as he waits. The door 
opens and LEAH comes out with the 
lantern. TUBAL pauses at center.) 
TusBaL: Well? Can’t you even say, 
“Here’s the lantern?” I never saw 


such a dumb Jew, but you have man- 


aged to say that much before. (LEAH 
holds the lantern toward him but he 
makes no attempt to take it. He laughs 
rudely and continues speaking.) It 
ain’t your conversation that makes the 
Inn popular. That’s easy to see. 
LEAH (pushing the lantern toward him): 
Here’s the lantern. 
TuBAL (laughing loudly): Well! You’re 
gettin’ talkative again. (He mocks her) 
“Here’s the lantern.” But I ain’t ready 
to take it yet. You hold it while we 
have a bit of conversation. How’s all 
the guests gettin’ along today? You 
should be thankin’ Caesar Augustus; 
the new tax has made them pile into 
Bethlehem and fill your cash box. You 
should be thankful. 
LEAH (roused at last): I’m thankful for 
nothing a Roman rule brings. The Inn 
did well enough before. There’s one 
thing I know—Rome’s power may no 
last forever. Strange things have been| 
happening. 
TuBAL (snarling): You be careful wha 
you say of Rome to a Roman guard 
Traitors have lost their tongues be 
fore now. And listen! Don’t tell m 
you believe that fairy tale they been 
tellin’ today? I didn’t think even yo 
was dumb enough for that. “Strange 
things happenin’!” Huh! 
LEAH (vehemently): I do believe it! 
But you—son of darkness— 
TuBAL (grabbing the lantern): Enougt 


r 


of your impudence! Keep a civil tongue 
in your head when you do talk or— 
(But Leau has disappeared through 
the doorway. In anger TUBAL paces back 
and forth, muttering. He pauses at cen- 
ter, looking toward the door and his 
muttered words become clearly audible.) 
Tusa: “Rome’s power may not last 
forever, eh?’ I could have you arrested 
for that. “Strange things happenin’.” 
Indeed! (He places his lantern beside 
the stone at center. There is a sound of 
footsteps off left. He quickly turns in that 
direction.) 
TuBAL (calling): Hey! Hey, you! (The 
sound of the footsteps ceases.) 
TuBAL (continuing more quietly): Hey! 
Stop by awhile. 
(Th x ; t 
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lucky to get day duty. But it’s all dull 
business, ain’t it? 

Juntus: Oh, I don’t know! It’s—dif- 
ferent— 

TusaL: Yeah. And nasty—sometimes. 

Juntus: Of course I didn’t join the army 
to pace a village highway—or to settle 
quarrels between tired Hebrews but— 

TUBAL (interrupting rudely): They tell 
me them that had the gold got the beds 
last night. Some crowded place. 

Junius: Yes. (Slowly.) Yes. That’s 
right. 

TUBAL (sighing) : It ain’t any use trying 
to figure how long this job of regis- 
terin’ will take. These deputies is 
slow—slower than these dumb He- 
brews that have to travel miles to pay 
the tax. (He scratches his head.) They 
ain’t so dumb, either. I’ve heard 
whisperin’ I wasn’t supposed to hear. 
They ain’t so dumb. 

Junius: They hate the Roman rule. 

TusBAL: Yeah. (He speaks with much 
feeling.) And I hate these heavy nights. 
Standin’ guard over a dinky village— 
and nothin’ happens. You boys might’ve 
had a little fun yesterday; watchin’ 
the crowds is better than nothin’. 
Think of this—(He stretches his arms 
wide). Then think of me last month. 
(He laughs loudly.) The old wine 
shops along the Tiber! Why, say, that’s 
the life! (He rises and paces restless- 
ly.) This here quiet—this here dark- 
ness—drives me nuts. 

Junius (quietly): I heard there was 
some excitement last night. 

Tupac: Excitement! What? (He pauses 
at center.) Aw! You mean those crazy 
shepherds. (He laughs derisively.) 
They didn’t bother me long. I let ’em 
talk awhile—just for company. Saw a 
vision, they told me. Saw a light that 
spread all over the sky, so they said. 
But blame me, watchin’ in the dark all 
night’s enough to make you see things. 

Junius (with interest): You saw no 
light? 

TupsaL (laughing): Naw! Neither did 
they. And listen to this, will you—they 
saw angels, they said. And when they 
came here, they were lookin’ for a new- 
born King. It’s all right for ’em to see 
things, if they want to, but they better 
not let Herod hear about any new- 
born King they were goin’ to find. And 
in a manger, they said, and— 

Junius (earnestly): They did find a 
new-born baby in a manger. 

~ Tupat: Aw! What of it? With all the 
Jews crowdin’ into this town; they 
were lucky to find a manger to put 
it in. 

Junius (rising and speaking emphatical- 
ly): But listen. The Angel told them 
they would find the new-born King in 
a manger. 

TUBAL (turning toward JUNIUS quick- 
ly): You mean they said so. Hey, look! 
Are you nuts too? Are you crazy 
enough to believe a bunch of half- 
witted shepherds? 

Junius (slowly): I don’t know. |. 

Tusa (laughing): “You don’t know?” 
Well, of all the—(He seems overcome 
with the humor of it). 
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Junius (his hand on Tubal’s arm): 
You listen to me. I talked to one of the 
shepherds today and— 

TuBAL (interrupting with a_ nasty 
laugh): Are they still runnin’ around 
loose? They oughter be in chains by 
now. They’re crazy, I tell you. 

JUNIUS (with quiet insistence): But I 
tell you that I think they’re sane 
enough. Listen. My father reads much. 
He is a philosopher. 

TUBAL (stretching in a bored way): 
Yeah? (He yawns.) Don’t know any 
such animal. 

JuNius (deep in thought as he speaks): 
I’ve heard my father say that in 
Socrates’ writing you find this saying, 
“We wait for a God or (speaking 
slowly as though trying to remember 
correctly) a God-inspired man to teach 
us our religious duties and to take 
away the darkness from our eyes.” 

TUBAL (yawning again): I don’t take 
any stock in religion. But what does 
that sayin’ prove? Nothin’! 

Junius (sitting beside Tubal): I don’t 
know—exactly—but it makes you 
think. Many students believe as the 
Jews do that a God will come on earth 
to teach us. These Jews are religious. 
They—as many of us do—feel the 
need of a higher Being—a God. . 

TuBAL (throwing his head back and 
laughing loudly): I don’t need any 
God. And listen, friend, I don’t have 
to see any angels. (He laughs again 
but the laughter chokes in his throat 
as he lowers his head and sees JOANNA 
on the step of the Inn. The door had 
opened quietly and neither “TUBAL nor 
JUNIUsS saw her come out. She is but 
a dim figure in the shadows at the 
right. The men rise quickly.) 

TuBAaL (startled): Blame me! Where 
did you come from? What do you 
want? (He begins to bluster as he 
recovers from the shock and regains 
his self-control.) It’s no time for girls 
to be out but, say, maybe you like the 
darkness? 

JOANNA (as she steps down): 1 am not 
afraid of the darkness. I have an 
errand to do. 

TuBAL (mocking her): You have an 
errand, have you? 

Junius (touching Tubal): Be a little 
courteous, man. 


JOANNA (gratefully): Thank you, 
Junius. 
Junius (surprised): You know my 
name? 


JoANNA: Yes. I heard someone call you 
yesterday. I like your name. It means 
youth. 

Junius’ (as TusBAL gives one of his 
nasty laughs): May I help you? 

JOANNA: Thank you. You see, the night 
is getting colder. It will be quite cold 
before morning and—(she hesitates). 

Juntus: I have been told the Bethlehem 
nights are often like that. 

JoANNA: Yes. They are. (She holds up 

-a white blanket she is carrying.) I 
have been thinking about the little 
new-born Baby of whom you were 
speaking. I fear he will be cold, so I 
was going to take— 


TuBAL (interrupting as he moves for- 
MEY Huh! You’ve been listenin’ to 
us! 

JOANNA (turning her gaze directly 
toward him and speaking very em- 
phatically): I could not help hearing 
you. And anyway, all the arguments 
I’ve heard today have been about that 
Baby. Everyone is talking about him. 

Tusa: You can forget it. The Baby’ll 
do all right. (He shivers.) It is 
gettin’ colder, but it’s no time of night 
for you to be runnin’ round. 

Joanna: It is but early evening and the 
cave is close at hand. I must take the 
blanket. 

Junius (his hand outstretched toward 
her): 1 will take the cover for you. 
JOANNA (happily) : Oh, thank you! You 
had planned to see the little King, 

hadn’t you? 

Junius (hesitatingly): Yes. (More em- 
phatically.) Yes. | had. But—how did 
you know it? 

JOANNA: I just thought you would. 

TuBAL (speaking to Junius directly): 
You never told me you were goin’. 

Junius: But I was. All day, from my 
post, I have ‘seen people pass into the 
khan where the Baby lies; some curi- 
ous, some jesting, some mocking the 
shepherds but—all of them came out 
quietly and in quietness they moved 
away. 

JOANNA (softly): They had seen God in 
the face of a little Child. They had 
felt peace in their hearts as they 
kneeled before him. I know it. I saw 
them also. 

Junius (thoughtfully): I- only know 
that, somehow, I feel that I must see 
what they have seen. (He turns toward 
Tubal.) That’s where I was going 
when you called me here. 

Tusa: Well, all I can say is you're a 
bunch of nuts. 

JOANNA (gently): It’s just that you do 
not understand. For years the Jews 
have been promised a Saviour by the 
prophets of God. It is in the sacred 
writings. When I was a little child my 
father taught me that it was said he 
would be born in Bethlehem of Judea. 

TugsaL: Aw! I— 

JOANNA (authority in her voice): Listen 
to me, please! I tell you he has come— 


the Promised One. Last night he 
came—a little Babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes and lying in a 


manger—just as the angel said— 

Tupac: I don’t— 

JOANNA (not heeding his attempt to 
interrupt): It is God who comes to 
live with men and we must give him 
service. (She holds the blanket out 
toward JuNtus.) And you will take 
him this? 

JUNIUS (extending his right hand): Yes. 
Gladly. I have been wishing to go. 
(JoaANNA places the folded blanket 
over JUNIUS’ arm. Quietly he moves 
off left as TuBAL and JOANNA watch 
him. TUBAL then turns and sees the 
two lanterns by the stone.) 

TuBAL: The fool! He forgot his lantern. 
He’ll need a light. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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NOVEMBER 


(ie 


WORSHIP PROGRAMS 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


TuemMe: Making the World a Better 
Place to Live In 


To the Leader 


The theme for the services of wor- 
ship for November needs to be inter- 
preted in terms of the primary child’s 
thinking and experience. “The world” of 
the little child is a very limited one, con- 
fined for the most part to his own com- 
munity, his own brief travels, and a few 
scattered conversations and studies about 
people and countries outside his im- 
mediate environment. As yet, his geo- 
graphical concepts have not expanded to 
the point where he can interpret maps 
and globes, much less have an accurate 
idea of other lands and peoples. Even the 
hiastiest examination of public school 
curricula will reveal the very limited 
ideas of geography which primary chil- 
dren have. 

On the other hand, little children these 
days are not unmindful of the fact that 
war is abroad in the world, that there is 
ill feeling between peoples, that many 
men are out of work, that some people 
are poorly fed and poorly housed. Radios 
broadcast these and other similar prob- 
lems within their hearing. Even the most 
casual conversations often reveal deep- 
seated prejudices. Movies show realistic 
scenes of war, strife, and suffering. If 
such conditions obtain, then they would 
seem to present a challenge to the church 
school leader to aim to develop Christian 
attitudes to offset these other powerful 
forces. Primary children need to learn 
how to interpret their own experiences 
religiously. 

The primary child may have a tiny 
share in some larger enterprise to help 
make the world a better place in which 
to live; but more than this, he can become 
increasingly aware of some of the prob- 
lems in the world today, and he may get 
the tiniest glimpse into their causes by 
learning that people have not yet learned 
to live together in a spirit of love and 
cooperation. He may learn that God de- 
pends on people to make the world 
pleasanter, and that we must let his love 
work through us to serve others. 


Experiences Which May Lead to 
Worship 


1. Save the offering for use among migrants. 
The money may be distributed through the 
Council of Women for Home Missions, 297 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 

2. Plan a gift box to send to the children 


* Director of Religious Education, First Church 
of Christ (Congregational). West Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 
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of China. This might include picture post cards 
and snapshots of American children, homes and 
communities; washclothes, toothbrushes, soap, 
dolls and doll clothing, balls, crayons, pieces of 
ribbon. 

3. Write to your denominational mission board 
to ascertain what kind of a gift the children 
may make to send into the foreign field. 

4. Ask a Negro or Oriental to come to the 
department to tell about Christian work among 
their own people in schools, churches, hospitals, 
agriculture, war areas (China). 

5. Save the offering to provide a public health 
nurse for an underprivileged group of children 
so they may have morning health inspection. 


November 3 


THEME: Seeking the Good for All 
PRELUDE: “Sarabande,” from Third 
English Suite, by Bach. 


Have ready in the center of worship a picture 
of ‘Jesus and the Fishermen,” by Zimmerman. 
While the prelude is being played, invite the 
children to be studying the picture. Guiding 
questions might include: “How do you think 
Jesus felt toward these simple working people? 
Can you tell from the people’s faces? How 
may we follow Jesus’ way of showing that we 
appreciate people who serve us?” Share these 
thoughts aloud later. 


Hymn: “The Greatest”? 
ScripTURE: Listen to some words from 


the Bible: 


We are God's 
thians 3:9a 

Be ye kind one to another.—Ephesians 4:32 

Let us love one another, for love is of 
God.—I John 4:8 

God is love.—I John 4:8b 


fellow-workers.—I Corin- 


Story: 
Rep CarRNATIONS* 


Mamie was very clever with her fingers. She 
could clip and prink and paste the red petals 
of carnations and fit them into the stem so that 
you would believe they were red flowers grown 
in a garden. Mamie had made red carnations so 
long that she could hardly remember when she 
had not made them, although she was only now 
eight going on nine. 

In the morning she went to school. She did not 
go to school all day because the schools were too 
crowded in her part of the city. Half of the 
children went to school in the morning and half 
of the children went to school in the afternoon. 
As soon as school was over she rushed back 
home and ate her luncheon, a big roll and a 
cup of coffee, and then settled down at the table 
with her mother. The other children played in 
the streets; she could hear them playing on warm 
days when her window was open. But Mamie had 
no time to play. She had to help with the 
flower-making. They made the flowers for big 
stores uptown who always were needing artificial 
flowers for some reason. They did not pay very 
much for the flowers, these stores uptown, but 
they paid enough to keep Mamie fed and in 
clothes to go to school. 

Sometimes an inspector came around. Then 
Mamie had a chance to play. Inspectors did not 
like to see little girls working. They never 
asked how one person could possibly make all 
the carnations that Mamie’s mother turned in, 


1In Pilgrim Elementary Teacher for June, 
1938, Pilgrim Press, Boston. 

?From Child Neighbors in America, by Elsie 
G. Rodgers and Dorothy F. McConnel. Used by 


permission of Friendship Press. 


but perhaps they did not bother too much with 
embarrassing questions. As long as they did not 
see a little girl working they could not report 
it, and no one would blame them if they did 
not report what they did not see. 

By the time night came and supper was over, 
Mamie was very, very sleepy. Perhaps that is 
why she did not do her school home work very 
well. There was danger that Mamie might not 
be promoted this year. When she thought of that 
she was quite frightened. But, after all, there 
were those carnations to be made. 

It was getting along toward spring and puddles 
of melting snow stood in the street. There was a 
freshness in the air, and the children at school 
were learning to sing: ‘‘The little flowers came 
through the ground.” 

Of course Mamie knew that little flowers 
didn’t come through the ground at all but were 
made by hands that clipped and prinked and 
pasted, but she sang as lustily as all the rest. 
The freshness in the air made everything seem 
different—as if little flowers might really come 
through the ground. : 

One day when school was over Mamie decided 
to go home by the long way round. True she 
was always told to come home as fast as ever 
her legs would carry her, but today it did feel 
so good to be out-of-doors. 

The sky was blue over the chimney tops, and 
a girl at school had told her that that very 
morning she had seen a bird outside on her fire 
escape. Mamie walked slowly and dragged her 
school bag behind her. When she came to a 
curbstone she hopped down, and when she had 
crossed the street she hopped up. Instead of turn- 
ing into her street she decided that today she 
would go right around the block and come home 
from the other direction. ; 

On the other side of the block stood long 
rows of pushcarts. Mamie often went down to 
these pushcarts to shop for her mother on 
Saturday afternoons. You could get three cents’ 
worth of soup vegetables and five cents’ worth 
of salad greens, and quite at the corner was the 


‘place where they sold eggs cheap, if you would 


buy the cracked ones. On this day Mamie was 
not shopping for her mother but she pretended 
she was. She stopped and looked at the soup 
greens critically, shook her head, started on again, 
and then came back to decide on them again. It 
was the way the grown women of the neighbor- 
hood did. Of course this took time, but slowly 
she was coming to the cracked-egg place and 
at that place she knew she must turn the cor- 
ner and go home. + 

Then suddenly she stopped, not as the neigh- 
bor women stopped when they wanted to. con- 
sider a purchase, but a dead stop in amazement. 
There on the pushcart next to the corner was 
a whole tray full of red carnations. 

Mamie was awfully tired of red carnations 
but she was proud when her mother would tell 
the neighbors that no one could beat Mamie at 
making them. “There isn’t one who gets them 
natureller,”” her mother said; ‘‘and the child 
isn’t nine yet.” 

But these carnations were prettier than any 
Mamie had ever made, even on her best days. 

“Who made ’em?” she demanded of the push- 
cart man. “‘Who made those carnations ?” 

“Why, stoopid,”’ said the pushcart man, ‘‘no- 
body made ’em; they’re real.” 

“Real!"’ said Mamie and she came close to 
the cart. “Real!” she said, and with one finger 
she touched a petal. She closed her eyes and 
sniffed. 

“Where'd yuh get the scent to put on 'em?” 
she asked suddenly, opening her eyes and facing 
the pushcart man suspiciously. 

“Say, kid,” he said, “that’s the way they 
come. That's the way they grow up from the 
ground. God makes them. See? Say, ain't you 
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never seen a real flower before?” 

For a moment Mamie looked at him. Then she 
turned and walked home as fast as she could. 
She burst into the house and threw her school 
bag down on the table in the midst of all the 
red cloth ready for clipping. 

_ “Mom!” she cried, “it isn’t right for little 
girls to stay indoors all the time to make make- 
believe flowers. God makes real ones. Somehow, 
it isn’t right, mom!” 

She looked down at the stiff red cloth and 
thought of the soft petals of the red flowers. 
Suddenly she began to bury her head deep in 
her mother’s. shoulder. 

“The child’s right,” thought the mother. “I 
wonder if there’s any way, any way in all the 
world, so’s the child won’t have to work and 
can learn about real flowers.” 

Then she shook Mamie slightly, because after 
all Mamie was too big to cry, and she reached 
for her scissiors to start cutting the red cloth 
into petals. “ 


Prayer: Let us thank God silently for 
those who work for us. Then think 
with God of how you may show love 
to workers and seek the best for all 
who labor. (Quiet music at this time.) 

Hymn: “The World One Neighbor- 
hood” 

RECESSIONAL: “Bouree,” by Bach* 


November 10 


THEME: God Depends on People 
PROCESSIONAL: The children may enter 
their place of worship singing ‘““O Come 
and Let Us Worship’”® 
Porm: 
Tuincs I’ve Learnep Topay® 


I’m thinking on the way from school 

Of all the things I’ve learned today. 

I’ve met some men of olden times 

Who did a lot for me. 

They drained the swamps and bridged the streams 
And found the ways to keep us well. 

I thank You, God, for all these friends 

Who did so much for me. 


I’ve learned about the far-off lands 
Across the rolling sea. 

And I have found that from these lands 
Have come a hundred gifts 

That help to make the way I live 

A pleasant, happy way. 

I thank You, God, for all these friends 
Who did so much for me. 


I've learned about the men who work 
In my own town from early dawn 

To late at night to keep me safe 

And well and fed and warm. 

I thank You, Ged, for all these friends 
Who do so much for me. 

Please help me, God, to do my share 
Among the workers, too. 


Hymn: “Workers Together” (second 
stanza)? 
STorY: 


MicrantTs* 


Jackie and his family are migrant workers. 
They are called migrants because they move 
from place to place wherever there are crops 
to be taken care of. Although Jackie is only 
eight years old, sometimes he has to help in 
the fields. Sometimes there is nowhere to sleep 
except in their old car or on the ground. 

One time after riding all day Jackie and his 
family reached a new plantation just at dark. 
They found comfortable beds in a big building 


8 Singing Worship, by Thomas. 
Press, 1935. 

“Play a Tune, by Glenn and others. Ginn & 
Co., 1936. 

®Song Friends for Younger 
Blashfield. Vaile Publishing Co. 

®From My Own Book of Prayers, Edited 


Abingdon 


Children, by 


by Mary Alice Jones; Copyright 1938 by Rand. 


McNally & Company. Used by permission. 

7 From “Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls,” 
1940. Published by The, Connecticut Council of 
Churches and Religious Education, Hartford, 
Conn. Used by permission. 
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with other migrants. They planned to stay here 
two months to work in the tobacco fields. 

he next morning Jackie was surprised when 
a boy asked him to go to the hall and play 
games. He found other boys and girls there, 
with some one to teach them games and show 
them how to use tools. Jackie watched the 
others play for a while. Where he had been be- 
fore there were no toys and not much time for 
play. After a while Jackie learned the games. 
He learned to make things with tools. He had 
a wonderful, happy time. 

When Jackie asked his new friends why this 
plantation was different from others, they told 
him that boys and girls in the churches had sent 
the toys. Christian people were helping the 
plantation owners pay some one to teach them. 
The church people wanted the migrants to be 
comfortable and happy while they were there. 
Perhaps through your church you could help too. 


PRAYER: O loving God, we begin to see 
how you depend on people to express 
your love in the world. Help us to learn 
how to work with you in the world. 
We want all children to be happy and 
healthy. Help us to discover ways in 
which we can share and show love to 
-others. Amen. 

Response: “Hear Our Prayer’® 

LEADER: Our last hymn will help us to 
think of how we are all living close 
together in these days. It will help us 
think, too, of others who do not have 
the things which are necessary for a 
happy life. As we sing, let us ask God 
to help us to see how we may help in 
the world. 

Hymn: “The World One Neighbor- 
hood’? 

Lraper: Think with God for a moment 
of ways in which you may show his 
love to those who do not have enough 
to live happy lives. (A moment of 
silence ) 

RECESSIONAL: “March,” by Handel! 


November 17 


THEME: God Lives in People 

PRELUDE: “Angelus” from Scenes Pit- 
toresque by Massanet 

Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 

Story: “How Bobby Found a Home’? 

Prayer: “So Many Things to Do’’s 

Hymn: “The World One Neighbor- 
hood’’s 

RECESSIONAL: “Chorale,” Gluck* 


November 24 


THEME: Discovering God through Ex- 
pressing Love to Others 

PRELUDE: “Andante” from the Surprise 
Symphony, by Haydn 
Ask the children to be studying and thinking 

about the words of the introit hymn carefully 


printed on a chart at the side of the worship 
center: “The Lord is in his holy temple; Let 


‘all the earth keep silence before him.” 


Introit: “The Lord Is in His Holy 
Temple”?° 
ScripTuRE: Listen to the words of Jesus: 


Love your enemies, do good to them that hate 
you.—Luke 6:27. 

As ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye also to them likewise-—Luke 6:31 

Blessed are the peacemakers.—Matthew 5:9a 


Srory: 


8 As Children Worship, by Perkins. Pilgrim 
Press, Boston, 1936. 

® Bible Homes and Homes Today, by Reed. 
Pilgrim Press, 1937 

1 Beacon Song and Service Book, Beacon Press, 
Boston, 1935. 


Tue Kino’s Hero 


A long time ago, in a far-away country, there 
was always one citizen who was known as 
King’s Hero. He was chosen every twenty-five 
years by the king. He received a great deal of 
money, and he had the high honor of being 
known all that time as King’s Hero. 

Now as the years went on, there were many 
men who were King’s Heroes. There was Gas- 
par, who fought the invaders and threw them 
out of the country, killing many of them; there 
was Ethelbert, who stood his ground with a little 
company against a hostile army more than twice 
as large; there was Gaston, who, when the 
enemy cut the bridge on which they had crossed 
a chasm, spurred his horse and jumped him 
over it and bade his men follow, and then 
overtook the enemy and captured and killed most 
of them. Each of these valiant fighters, and 
many others, had had the honor of being called 
King’s Hero. 

And now Gaston's time of being King’s Hero 
was just about over, and people were wondering 
what would be done. It was time to make 
another award, but there were many who said 
that no award would be made; because in all 
this period of twenty-five years there had been 
no war. 

“And of course,’”’ they said, ‘“‘you can’t have a 
hero if you don’t have a war.” 

It was the only time since the award had 
first been given and a King’s Hero had first 
been named, that there had been no war in 
twenty-five years. 

In the little village of Beldy, far up among 
the mountains, a small group of humble folk 
were gathered one night about the well where 
many of them drew their water. They were talk- 
ing about this award. : 

“Of course no one will be King’s Hero this 
year,” said one. ‘There are no heroes when 
there are no fighters and there are no fighters 
when there are no wars. Anybody can see that.” 

“I wonder,” said an old man, ‘‘whether the 
king will make an award as soon as a new hero 
appears, or whether he will wait another 
twenty-five years before he names anybody. And 
will Gaston still be King’s Hero until another 
is named, or will he stop holding the honor 
now, when his twenty-five years are up?” 

While they were thus talking around the 
well, Anton, the doctor, drove up on his horse. 
He was tired and dusty and. hot, for he had 
ridden a long way. He drew water for his 
horse from the well; he drank himself. 

“J heard strange news today, my friends,” 
he said when he had drunk. “You will not be- 
lieve that it is true; I cannot really believe it 
myself.” 

“What is it? Tell us!’’ demanded the people 
eagerly, crowding about him. They all loved 
Anton, the good doctor. He was known through- 
out the village and all up and down the pass. 

“Yonder, in Votaw,” began Anton, “I met a 
man who said he had it on good authority that 
the award will be made, and a new King’s Hero 
will be named this year, as usual.” 

“No!” “I don’t believe it!’’ “‘Not this year!” 
“But there has been no war, and _ heroes are 
fighters.” The people shouted their objections 
all at once. 

When the exclamations and the buzzing had 
ceased a bit, the good doctor put out his hand 
to quiet the people. 

“But that isn’t all,” he said; and they crowded 
about him again and listened silently and eagerly. 
“This man said that the award would be made 
within a few days—and that it would be made 
in our village.” 

“False!” “Impossible!” “Never!” “The man 
did not talk; he laughed at you!” Again the 
good people all spoke at once. : 

Anton cnly smiled and listened to their buzz- 
ing and their exclamations. When they were 
quiet he spoke again. 

“T have only told you what I heard. I do not 
ask you to believe it. I do not know that I 
believe it myself. But it is what I heard. Good 
night!” ; 

As he picked up his horse’s bridle, one of 
the men stepped out from the group and spoke 
to him. 

“Was it far you rode today?” he asked. 

“Yes; far and high—to the hut of Alphonse, 


near the top of the pass. His child was sick.” 


“He must have paid you well for going so 
far. You have returned spent and dusty and 
weary.” ; i 

“The man is poor. I could not take his gold. 

“What? Thirty kilometers of hard, and steep 
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riding: and you work for no pay?” 

A strange, happy look came into the good 
doctor’s face. “‘No,” he said. “Not for no pay. 
The child will get well.” And he swung into 
his saddle and rode away. 

The report of which the good doctor had told 
the villagers around the well proved to be true. 
The king was coming to their village to make 
the award and name the hero. There came a 
day when a rider galloped into the town to say 
that he would soon be there. 

Quickly the people were assembled in the 
square. Great was their excitement. Strong was 
their suspense. What would the king do? What 
would he say? And who would get the award 
to be named King’s Hero? 

Trumpets blew. The king was coming. He 
rode in a fine coach drawn by eight black horses 
with gorgeous purple plumes waving on their 
heads. He stepped out of the coach and teok 
his place in the seat of honor that the villagers 
had built for him. 

“Fetch me Anton, the doctor," was his first 
command, 

A cry was raised among the people. “An- 
ton!” “Anton!"’ “Anton!” But no one an- 
swered. It was told the king that he was not 
there. 

““What ? Not here when his king came?” And 
the king seemed much displeased. 

Finally they found a man who said he had 
seen Anton riding away from the village, down 
the pass, shortly before the king came. The king 
“at once dispatched one of his outriders to go 
after him and bring him back. Then he sat 
and waited in silence, while the people, hushed 
and awed, looked on in wonder. 

Soon the sound of galloping horses was heard, 
and the King’s outrider came back, followed by 
Anton on his humble little brown horse. The 
good doctor was presented before the king, who 
eyed him sternly. “You were not here when I 
came,” he said. “You knew I was coming?” 


QuarTERLY THEME: The Bible in the 
W orld and in Our Lives : 
THEME FOR NoveMBER: Making the 
World a Better Place to Live In 


To the Leader 


While planning your services, you may 
like to read Religion and Conduct by 
George H. Betts and Frederick C. 
Eiselen (Abingdon Press, 1930). 

Let us drill a singing choir and a verse 
speaking choir this month. The singing 
choir will prepare no anthems, but 
should be drilled and redrilled on the 
hymns, to insure the group’s being led 
effectively in singing. Make the hymns 
really significant in every service and in 
the conduct of the worshipers’ lives. 

Select a good choral amen and re- 
hearse it as carefully as a professional 
quartet rehearses Easter music. Ask a 
professional choir director—an excellent 
choir director, not merely a_ trained 
musician—to suggest how your choir can 
sing an effective “Amen.” Ask a stranger 
it you must; most professional people 
are generous. . 

You will find help for drilling a verse 
speaking choir in the Journal for De- 
cember, 1939, and September, 1940. 

The preparation of the Scripture read- 
ings for November 24 will, of course, be 
as thorough as preparation would be for 
a program to be presented in the church 
auditorium. 


* Dean of Women and Professor of Philosophy 
and Psychology, Hastings College, Hastings, 
Nebraska. F 
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“Yes. I saw your advance rider and heard 
what he said.” 

a why were you not here to welcome your 
king ?” 

“A peasant sent for me. He had been hurt 
by a falling rock in a landslide. I had to go 
to him.” 

“What!” exclaimed the king. “You went 
away to a mean peasant instead of staying to 
see your king ? What kind- of loyalty is that ?” 

“The man was hurt,” said Anton simply. 

“T suppose you took a rich fee for your pains,” 
said the king, with a sneer. “Show me the gold 
you got!” 

Anton looked his king in the eye. 

“The man was poor,” he said. “I could not 
take his gold.” 3 

All this time the people had stood and waited 
in wonder. They were not here for this. They 
wanted to know who would be named King’s 
Hero, and they wanted the king to name him 
soon. 

And then a strange thing happened. The king 
turned from Anton and faced the people. His 
whole manner changed. His face warmed and 
brightened, and his voice sounded friendly and 
kingly as he began to speak. 

“My loyal subjects,” he said, “You have 
thought that this year no award. would be made, 
and no one would be named King’s Hero. For 
twenty-five years there has been no war in my 
kingdom, and, please God, for twenty-five years 
there shall be none. And you have thought that 
when there was no war there could be no heroes. 
You have been wrong; for heroes live at all 
times. For many months my men have been 
locking for them; and they have found many— 
quiet heroes of peace. But the one who is 
adjudged the noblest of them all lives in your 
village. You have wondered who he is; you 
wonder now; but need wonder no longer, for he 
stands before you.” 

The people stcod wide-eyed and amazed. There 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Ethel Tilley* 


Spend time outside the worship period 
explaining some of the materials you 
plan to use. Most juniors are intuitively 
sensitive to the appeal of good hymns, 
but their appreciation can be increased 
by explanations not so prosy as to rob 
the hymns of all poetic beauty. 


Visual Materials 


Those leaders who have access to a 
motion picture projector will find that 
the following films will add greatly to 
the effectiveness of the worship services. 
They take approximately ten to twelve 
minutes each to show. 


November 3. “In the Beginning,” 1 reel, 
16 mm. silent. Rental, $1.50. A pictorial inter- 
pretation of the first chapter of the Book of 
Genesis, which tends to associate the beauty of 
the earth with the creative activities of God. 

November ro. “Children in Search of God,” 
1 reel, 16 mm. silent. Rental $1.50. This pic- 
ture identifies God with the beauty of his crea- 
tions and tends also to show that where love 
is God is. 

November 17. “If a Boy Needs a Friend,” 
I reel, 16 mm. silent. Rental, $1.50. This shows 
how the organization of a boys’ club brought 
boys of different races together, and taught them 
to think of each other as friends. 

The second and third films may be rented from 
any one of the following places: Harmon Founda- 
tion, 140 Nassau St., New York City. Ideal Pic- 
tures Corporation, 34 E. 8th St., Chicago, Illinois. 
Religious Film Cooperative, Emory University 
School of Theology, Atlanta, Georgia. “In the 
Beginning” may be rented from Harmon. 


November 3 


THEME: The Beauty of the Earth and 
Skies 

Catt To WorsHip (for the month): 
Leader; Oh come, let us sing unto Jehovah; 


was no one standing before them but the king 
and Anton, the man whom he had just rebuked. 
But the king went on. 

“TI say he stands before you. Anton, good doc- 
tor, come forward and stand forth! Here is he 
who receives the award this year. He has never 
served in a war. He has never fought a battle. 
He has never killed a man—but he has saved 
a great many. You know hew he goes into 
your homes and brings comfort and healing to 
your sick. You know how he rides far up and 
down the pass, over treacherous paths and 
dangerous ways, by night as well as by day, 
in sun and in storm, whenever he is needed. 
Even now when his king came to his village he 
was away on-an errand of mercy, rightly putting 
the need of an injured peasant befere the act 
of homage to his sovereign. Here, my people, is 
my man! Villagers, behold the King’s Hero, 
and yours!” 

Harpinc W. Gaytorp™ 


PrayER: Let us give silent thanks to God 
for people who have lived loving lives 
serving others. (A moment of silence.) 
Think with God of how you, too, may 
learn more about him by living loving, 
peaceful lives. (A moment of silence.) 
(A few bars of quiet music at this 
time.) 

Hymn: “Lord, I want to Be a Chris- 
tian’”’s 

RECESSIONAL: “Allegro, Symphony No. 
6” Haydn* 


“From The Pilgrim Elementary Teacher. 
Copyright, The Pilgrim Press. Used by permis- 
sion. 


Let us make a joyful noise to the rock ‘of 
our salvation. 

Response: Let us come before his presence 
with thanksgiving; 
Let us make a joyful noise unto him with 
psalms. 


Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth,” 
stanzas beginning “For the beauty of 
the earth,” “For the beauty of each 
hour,” and “For the joy of ear and 
eye.” 


CHoRAL READING: Psalm 104 (in a mod- 
ern translation) 

Hymn: “The Spacious Firmament on 
High” 

OFFERING 

Doxotocy: “Praise God from Whom All 
Blessings Flow” 

A Litany 3 

Leader: For the beauty of the earth 
and the glory of the skies— 

Response: We praise thee, O God. 

Leader: For eyes to see flowers and 

trees and stars— 

Response: We praise thee, O God. 

Leader: For men of science, who by 
studying the earth and skies have 
made our lives more pleasant with 
the flavor of fruit and vegetables, 
and the healing of medicine and 
surgery, and the power of elec- 
tricity— 

Response: We praise thee, O God. 

In Unison: And now, O God, help us 
to keep our streets and our yards 
beautiful. And help us to study well, 
that we may learn more about our 
earth and skies. For Jesus’ sake. 

CHoRAL AMEN (by choir) 
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November 10 


THEME: The Joy of Human Love— 
Brother, Sister, Parent, Child 

CALL To WorsHIP 

Doxotocy: “For the Beauty of the 
Earth,” stanza beginning “For the joy 
of human love” 

RESPONSIVE READING: 


TAT 33 33) 


Leader: Come, ye children, hearken unto me: 
I will teach you the fear of Jehovah. 
Response: What man is he that desireth life 
And loveth many days, that he may see 
good? 
Leader: Keep thy tongue from evil, 
And thy lips from speaking guile. 
Response: Depart from evil, and do good, 
Seek peace, and pursue it. 
Leader: Behold, how good and how pleasant 
it Is 
For breathren to dwell together in unity! 
Response: It is like the dew of Hermon, 
That cometh down upon the mountains of 
Zion: 
All: For there Jehovah commanded the bless- 
ing, 
Even life for evermore. 


(Psalm 34:11- 


Doxotocy: “All Peoples that on Earth 
Do Dwell” 
Story: 


A Reunitrep Famity 


The grandchildren of an old man named 
Jacob were crying for food. Jacob was a rich 
man, but crops had failed year after year, and 
there was a great famine over the earth. 

Jacob knew that a-.wise ruler had _ stored 
grain in Egypt and that wealthy people of all 
countries were going there to buy food. He had 
sent his ten sons to buy food once, but now the 
food was gone, and he was afraid to send his 
sons a second time, for the ruler had told him 
that if they came again, they must bring their 
youngest brother, and Jacob was afraid for his 
youngest son Benjamin to travel so far. 

“Why did you tell the ruler you had a little 
brother ?”’ he asked his sons over and over. 

“He insisted on knowing about our family,” 
the sons answered. ‘“‘How could we know that 
he’d require us to bring Benjamin if we wanted 
more grain?” 

“You know that my dear son Joseph was 
killed by a wild beast,’ said Jacob. “If Ben- 
jamin goes away and dies, I shall die myself 
from sorrow.” 

The brothers felt very guilty when they heard 
Joseph’s name. For Joseph had not been killed 
by a beast. They had sold him into slavery and 
had made their father believe he was dead. 

Food became scarcer and scarcer. Finally one 
of the sons, Judah, said to his father, “If you 
will let Benjamin go with us and harm comes 
to him, I will bear the blame and any punish- 
ment.” 

At last Jacob allowed the boy to go. 

When the Egyptian ruler saw the Israelitish 
brothers again asking to buy food, he said to 
his steward, ‘Put every man’s money into his 
sack of grain, and put my silver cup into the 
sack of the youngest son.” 

Jacob’s sons were hurrying joyfully homeward 
with their grain, when they were overtaken by 
the Egyptian steward, who shouted, ‘Stop! Who 
has stolen my master’s silver cup?” 

To the consternation of the brothers, the cup 
was found in Benjamin's sack. They hurried back 
to the city and fell at the feet of the ruler, 
promising to make any payment. 

“No payment from any one except the one 
in whose sack the cup was found,” said the 
ruler. “‘He shall stay here as a slave.” 

“No! No!” cried Judah. “I promised my 
father that I would be responsible if he let 
Benjamin come. Let me stay as a slave till 
I die, but send Benjamin home to my father.” 

Tears came into the eyes of the ruler, and 
he said, ‘Don’t you know me? I am your brother 
Joseph, whom you sold into Egypt as a slave.” 


Joseph had put the cup into Benjamin’s sack . 


to see whether the brothers who had sold their 
brother Joseph into slavery had learned by now 
to be loving and loyal to their family. 
Joseph sent for his father Jacob to come down 
to Egypt with all the daughters-in-law and 
grandchildren. There was a happy family re- 
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union, and Jacob’s sons lived together in Egypt 
in unity and loyalty. 


A Litany: 
Leader: For fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters, uncles and 


aunts, grandfathers, grandmothers, 
and cousins— 

Response: We praise thee, O God. 

Leader: For the love and loyalty of 
our family— 

Response: We praise thee, O God. 

In Unison: And now, O God, grant 
that we may be loving and loyal, 
that we may keep our tongues from 
evil, that we may seek peace in our 
homes, that we may learn to live 
together in unity. For Jesus’ sake. 

CuHorAL AMEN (by choir) 

OFFERING 

Doxotocy: “Praise God from Whom All 
Blessings Flow” 


November 17 


THEME: The Joy of Human Love— 
Friends 
Cai To WorsHIP 
Doxotocy: “For the Beauty of the 
Earth,” stanza beginning “For the joy 
of human love” 
ScRIPTURE: 
1 Samuel 18:1-4 (by a boy) 
Ruth 1:6 (substituting “Naomi” for 
“She”’)-8, 16-19a (by a girl) 
Hymn: “Blest Be the Tie that Binds,” 
first stanza 
STORY 
Tell a story about friendliness, such as: 
1. “The Latchstring” in Worship Programs 
and Stories for Young People by Alice Anderson 
Bays (Cokesbury Press, 1938) and also in The 
Children’s Story Garden by A Committee of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, Anna 
Pettit Broomell, chairman (J. B. Lippincott, 
1920); or 
2. “The Plant Man” in Sugar Is Sweet by 
Dorothy F. McConnell and Margaret E. Forsyth 
(Friendship Press) and also in the Journal for 
April, 1940, page 17. 


A LITANY 


Leader: For friends with whom to 
play games and take walks and share 
hobbies— 

Response: We praise thee, O God. 

Leader: For friends with whom to 
work and study— 

Response: We praise thee, O God. 

Leader: For friends who give us gifts 
and invite us to their homes— 

Response: We praise thee, O God. 

Leader: For friends who praise us 
when we win games and make high 
grades in school— 

Response: We praise thee, O God. 

Leader: For friends who always trust 
us— 

Response: We praise thee, O God. 

In Unison: And now, O God, help 
us to be friendly and generous to 
others and to be always worthy of 
our friends’ trust. For Jesus’ sake. 

CHoRAL AMEN (by choir) 

Hymn: “I Would Be True” 

OFFERING 

Doxotocy: “Praise God from Whom All 
Blessings Flow” 


November 24 


THEME: The Church 
CaLL TO,WorsHIP 


Doxotocy: “For the Beauty of the 
Earth,” stanza beginning “For thy 
church” 

CHoRAL READING: Psalm 122 

Doxotocy: “The God of Abraham 


Praise” 
ScRIPTURE (read by members of the de- 
partment from typed sheets) 


1. And Jehovah spake unto Moses saying, 
Speak unto the children of Israel, that they take 
for me an offering: of every man whose heart 
maketh him willing ye shalk take my offer- 


poet 

And let them make me a sanctuary, that I may 
dwell among them, . . . And they shall make 
an ark of acacia wood. ... And thou shalt put 
into the ark the testimony which I shall give 
thee. And thou shalt make a mercy-seat of pure 
gold. . . . And there I will meet with thee, 
and I will commune with thee from above the 
mercy-seat. (From Exodus 25 :1-22.) 


thousands of schools. 


members or more. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM COMPANY 


Paying in Member Interest! 
4 The ‘‘Acme”’ series for Sunday schools ‘‘Miss You’’— 
“Greet You’’—‘‘Get Well’? Message Cards with 
Scriptures. Beautiful. Low priced. Helpful now in 


Our Gift Assortment will be 
sent to Superintendents of Sunday schools of 150 


Box 26, 296 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


“Stories of Hymns We Dour’ 


The vie 


Write TODAY for “‘Hymn 
Appreciation Plan’’ 
FREE andfull particulars 
of FUND-RAISING 
feature. 


By CECILIA MARGARET RUDIN, M.A. 


INSPIRES RICHER HYMN APPRECIATION 


Loved by young and old. Timeless in spiritual beauty. So needed 
TODAY for the peace and trust and faith it gives. 


“WHISPERED BY ANGELS’’—“‘SUNG BY HEART’”’ 
—is said of the hymns treated in this book, such as “Oh, God 
Our Help in Ages Past”; “All Hail The Power of Jesus’ Name”; 
“America The Beautiful”; “My Faith Looks Up to Thee”; “This 
is My Father’s World”; “Safe in the Arms of Jesus”, etc. Covers 
67 writers and composers. Contains 115 choice stanzas for medi- 
tation and memorizing, 38 illustrations and decorations—over 
150 subjects. Truly a work to own, enjoy and give— 


New 1940 Edition, blue leatherette binding, gold stamped, only $1.00 
Order several NOW from your church bookstore or direct. Address: 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 
Publishers of THE BOOK OF LIFE 
1018 South Wabash Ave. 


Dept. JL Chicago, Illinois 
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The Best Hymns 
and Tunes 
are Demanded 
in 
Religious 
Education 
e 
The Young People Are Critical 


THE NEW HYMNAL 
FOR 
AMERICAN 
YOUTH 


(for the apper junior, the intermediate 
and the senior departments) 


THE HYMNAL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


(for the six to fourteen ages) 


LEAD ALL OTHERS 


Vital hymns, grouped under modern 
headings, music within the range of 
the young voices, stimulating worship 
material. ; 


These books may solve some of your 
problems. Send for returnable exam- 
ination copies and judge for yourselves. 


Quantity Prices 
THE NEW HYMNAL FOR AMER- 
ICAN YOUTH, 85¢ 


THE HYMNAL FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS, 80¢ 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY 
COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street 


New York City 


2. And Solomon said, Now Jehovah my God 
hath given me rest on every side. . . . And, be- 
hold, I purpose to build a house for the name 
of Jehovah my God... . 

So Solomen built the house and finished it. 

- Solomon overlaid the house within with 
pure gold . . . also the whole altar that be- 
longed to the oracle he overlaid with gold... . 

And Solomon stood before the altar of Jehovah 
in the presence of all the assembly of Israel, and 
spread forth his hands toward heaven; and he 
said, O Jehovah, the God of Israel, there is no 
God like thee in heaven above, or on earth be- 
neath; who keepest covenant and lovingkindness 
with thy servants, that walk before thee with 
all their heart. . . .° Behold, heaven and the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain thee; how much 
less this house that I have builded! Yet have 
thou respect unto the prayer of thy servant... 
that thine eyes may be open toward this house 
night and day. . . . And hearken thou to the 
supplication of thy servant, and of thy people 
Israel, when they shall pray toward this place: 
yea, hear thou in heaven thy dwelling-place, 
and do according to all that the foreigner calleth 
to thee for. (From I Kings 5:4—8:43.) 


3. Luke 4: 16-21. 
Hymn: “The Church’s One Foundation” 
A Litany : 

Leader: For the Church, which has 


saved the teachings of the prophets 
and Jesus through all the centuries, 
so that we know about thy love— 

Response: We praise thee, O God. 

Leader: For the Church, by whose 
services our parents married and 
made Christian homes for us— 

Response: We praise thee, O God. 

Leader: For the Church, in which we 
learn of thy love and learn to live 
better lives— 

Response: We praise thee, O God. 

Leader: For the Church, in which we 
are friends and: brothers of Chris- 
tians all around the world— 

Response: We praise thee, O God. 

In Unison: And now, O God, help us 
to serve thee through the Church, 
to help make all homes happier and 
all nations more friendly. For Jesus’ 
sake. 

CHorAL AMEN (by the choir) 

OFFERING 

Doxotocy: “Praise God from Whom All 
Blessings Flow” : 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


By Frances Nall* 


THEMES FOR NOVEMBER: Great Figures 
of the Bible (first two weeks) ; Prob- 
lems and Principles of Social Living 
(last two weeks) 

For the first two Sundays of Novem- 
ber the worship theme will be a continua- 
tion of that of September. (See last 
month’s Journal for suggestions. ) 


November 3 


THEME: Teaching for God 

PRELUDE: “Adagio” by Mendelssohn (in 
The Church School Hymnal for 
Youth) 

Catt to WorsuiP: Study to show thy- 
self approved unto God, a workman 
that needeth not be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth. (II 
Timothy 2:15.) 

Hymn: “We've a Story to Tell to the 
Nations” 

WorsHip CENTER: 

(Have on the altar the picture of “The Child 
Samuel at Prayer’? by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Perhaps you can borrow this from the primary 
department picture sets. If not, a small copy, 
Number A-C-3, may be obtained from Pilgrim 


Press, 19 South La Salle Street, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, for 12 cents.) 


Today our theme is “Teaching for 
God.” One of the great figures of the 
Bible, who began teaching for God 
when a small boy, was Samuel. In this 
picture he is shown talking and listen- 
ing to God. We find the story of the 
picture in I Samuel 3:1-10 which I 
shall read. (Reads.) In the days of 
Samuel boys could teach for God by 
helping in the Temple. Today we can 
teach for God in many different ways. 
(Let the pupil suggest two or three 
specific things which the intermediates 
can do in their own church school.) 


* Educational Director Trinity Church School, 
Kansas City, Missouri; teacher of intermediates 
in Weekday School of Religious Education, Kan- 
sas City, Kansas. 


Hymn: “Savior, Teach Me, Day by 
Day” 
Interpretation (Given before the hymn is 


sung): This is a hymn which we should make 
our prayer if we want to become teachers for 
God, as Samuel was. This hymn, “Savior, Teach 
Me, Day by Day,” was written by Jane E. Lee- 
son ninety-eight years ago. The emphasis of the 
poem, though a century old, is modern. The 
author says the need of the present day fol- 
lowers of Jesus is to love God so that all our 
actions and our thoughts will be guided by him. 
Then, we will not be Christian just in spots— 
being mean, jealous, and revengeful one minute, 
and then kind, considerate, and helpful the next. 
But we need to be Christian at all times. 


ScrRIPTURE (by a pupil): The greatest 
teacher for God was Jesus, who 
showed us what God is like. Instead 

- of thinking of him as a cruel judge 
Jesus taught us to think of him as 
our heavenly Father, who loves us. 
Jesus showed us that God wants us to 
help people who are sad, who are sick 
or unemployed. In our Scripture today 
Jesus is telling the people of Nazareth 
that he expects to teach by doing. He 
says he will “preach the gospel to the 
poor; ... heal the broken hearted, ... 
preach deliverance to the captives,” 
and give the blind their sight. I shall 
read the story as found in Luke 4:16- 
21. (Reads) We can teach today by 
“doing” just as Jesus did. (Let the 
student name several things their 
church is doing, as helping refugees or 
migrants, supporting hospitals . and 
schools. The pupil should suggest how 
the intermediate department might 
help.) 

PRAYER AND HyMwn (After silent prayer 
in which each asks God how he may 
teach for him, let the group sing 
softly): “Father, Lead Me Day by 
Day.” 

Story (by a pupil): 

How Sunpay Scroor Startep 


A hundred and fifty years ago, in England, 
every Sunday was like Hallowe'en to the boys 
and girls who worked on farms and in the 
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factories. These boys and girls who worked from 
dawn to dark every week day, took Sunday for a 
holiday and to have a good time. Many of the 
farmers had to hire guards to watch their 
property, and in the city the boys and girls played 
pranks just as many do now on Hallowe'en. In 
1783 Robert Raikes, a printer in Gloucester, Eng- 
land, decided that the reason these youngsters were 
so mischievous on Sunday was that they had 
nothing else to do. He hired a building and four 
teachers, and asked ninety factery boys and girls 
from the ages to six to fourteen to attend his Sun- 
day school. There for five and one-half hours each 
Sunday they studied reading, writing, and the 
Bible. (These boys and girls who worked in the 
factory had no chance to go to school during the 
week; therefore they could not read or write.) 
This idea of school on Sunday became so popular 
that soon it spread all over England. 

Seven years later the first Sunday school was 
started in the United States at Philadelphia. 
Since in America all boys and girls attended 
the public school, reading and writing were not 
included with the Bible lessons. Instead of five 
and one-half hours in Sunday school, the Bible 
lessons were taught for an hour just before the 
church service. Soon the adults saw how much 
their children were learning about the Bible, so 
they decided to organize classes for themselves. 
This is the form the Sunday school took in the 
United States, and soon every church had its 
Bible school. 

At first everyone studied the same lessons 
whether they were six or sixty, a Baptist or a 
Christian (Disciple of Christ). These lessons 
were called the “International Uniform Les- 
sons,” which are still used today. They are 
supposed to cover the Bible every seven years. 
About thirty years ago the ‘Graded Lessons” 
were introduced so that different ages might study 
the Bible stories in which they had the most 
interest. Since then different churches have been 
writing their own special lessons, adapting them 
to fit the larger or smaller church. In 1930 the 
name, Sunday school, was enlarged to “church 
school” to signify that in the church school we are 
to learn not only the Bible lesson, but also how 
to live in the Christian way and to be active 
church members. ; 

Each of us can be a teacher for God by helping 
to improve our church school. I’d like to give 
these suggestions: (Let the speaker give several 
ideas for improving his class and the whole de- 
partment.) 


Porm (repeated by a student) : 
Jesus Curist—Anpd WE 


Christ has no hands but our hands 
To do His work today; 
He has no feet but our feet 
To lead men in His way; 
He has no tongue but our tongues 
To tell men how He died; 
He has no help but our help 
To bring them to His side. 


We are the only Bible 
The careless world will read; 
We are the sinner’s Gospel, 
We are the scoffer’s creed; 
We are the Lord’s last message 
Written in deed and word— 
What if the line is crooked ? 
What if the type is blurred? 


What if our hands are busy 

With other work than His? 
What if our feet are walking 

Where sin’s allurement is? 
What if our tongues are speaking 

Of things His lips would spurn? 
How can we hope to help Him 

Unless from Him we learn? 
ANNIE JoHNson Fuirnt’ 


PrayER: By a student, that each inter- 
mediate may be a teacher for God. 
RECESSIONAL: “To the Knights in the 

Days of Old” 


November 10 


THEME: Workers for Peace 

PRELUDE: “The Prince of Peace His 
Banner Spreads’. 

Cay To WorsHip: “He maketh wars to 


* Copyrighted by Evangelical Publishers, To- 
ronto, Canada. Used by permission. 


October, 1940 


cease unto the end of the earth.” 
(Psalm 46: ga) 

Hymn: “In Christ There is No East or 
West” 


Explanation: John Oxenham wrote this hymn 
in 1908 for the ‘Pageant of Darkness and 
Light” which was given extensively in England 
and the United States. This hymn not only ex- 
presses the hope for good will among nations 
but also carries a challenging missionary message. 


WorsHIP CENTER: 


(Have on the altar the picture of “Isaiah” 
from ‘The Frieze of the Prophets’’ by Sargent, 
from a Copley Print. Order from The Perry 
Picture Company, Malden, Massachusetts.) 


In this picture of Isaiah, he is telling 
the people of Jerusalem to follow God 
and be workers for peace. Isaiah was 
the son of a wealthy family in Jeru- 
salem and could have had an easy life 
of leisure but he heard God’s call and 
made for himself a hard job. The 
kings of both the northern kingdom and 
Judea had died. Since Assyria and 
Egypt were at the point of war the 
people were afraid the Assyrian army 
would conquer Judea on its way down 
to Egypt. But Isaiah told the people in 
Jerusalem if they would trust in God 
alone and keep quiet, then and only 
then would God have a chance to take 
care of them. This was the first time 
in history anyone advised “non- 
resistance.” 

A king was soon appointed but Isaiah 
could not convince him that it was 
good politics as well as good religion 
to put God first. For fifty years, dur- 
ing the reign of four kings, Isaiah 


preached his message of peace but was 
disappointed in the way the kings and 
the people received it. He wrote down 
his picture of an ideal king which we 
find in Isaiah 9:6-7. (This should be 
read aloud.) Handel included this de- 
scription in ““The Messiah” which we 
hear every Christmas. 

ScripTURE: Isaiah’s Messiah of Peace, 
Isaiah 2:1-5. 

Hymn: “Come! Peace of God and 
Dwell Again on Earth” 


Explanation: This is a modern hymn written 
just before the recent war in Europe when there 
was much talk and a great desire for the peace 
of the world. 


A Litany or Peace:? 


Leader: Amid the noise of anger and talk 
of war in the world, quietly this day— 


Group: We dedicate ourselves to peace. 


Leader: We remember studying the World 
War, the war of the Revolution, and re- 
membering— 


Group: We dedicate ourselves to peace. 


Leader: We remember war is murder; and to 
have war, fathers must kill other fathers, 
and remembering— 


Group: We dedicate ourselves to peace. 


Leader: We remember nothing can be gained 
by war but hate, murder, selfishness, and 
the end of_a civilization, and remembering— 


Group: We dedicate ourselves to peace. 


Leader: We believe the time has come when 


2 From When Intermediates Gather, 740 Rush 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, and The Pioneer Con- 
clave, Presbyterian Church in U.S.A., Richmond, 
Virginia. Used by permission of the Board of 
Education, Methodist Church. 
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INTER-CHURCH HYMNAL your next hymn- 
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The only hymnbook that embodies the musical 
choice of pastors, choir leaders, organists and 
congregations. Universally popular because it rep- 
resents a nation-wide range of musical taste. 528 
pages, 479 hymns, 96 page “Aids-to-Worship” 
section. Beautifully bound, title gold embossed, 
only $75.00 a 100, not prepaid. , 
American Junior Church School Hymnal 
For Junior Church and School—very different 
and only $40.00 a 100, not prepaid. 
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Teaching Youth in 
the Church 


By GLENN McRAE 


Teachers of Intermediates, Seniors and 
Young People will welcome this new 
text on the problems of their work. Those 
who are planning to become teachers of 
these groups will have need of it. 


Have you ever asked these questions? 


How do young people learn? 


What should a teacher know to be 
effective? 


How can we create class situations 
conducive to learning? 


How make the best use of the quar- 
terly? 


What methods are most effective? 
How may we interest our youth? 


How can we hold the attention of 
our students? 


Will this study help YOU? 


Chapter I. The Task 

Chapter II. Preparing to Teach 
a Course 

Chapter III. Preparing for a Class 
Session 

Chapter IV. Method in Teaching 

Chapter V. Creating and Main- 


taining Interest 
Price 30 cents 


Youth Work in 
the Rural Church 


Edited by 
HERBERT L. MINARD 


A symposium by seven leaders of rural 
work with young people. A valuable book 
written with understanding and from ex- 
perience in the task. 


In six short, illuminating chapters it 
Defines the work of the rural 
church among youth 


Describes what constitutes an ade- 
quate program including a sec- 
tion on ititermediates 


Presents suggestions on special 
projects 

Plans for cooperation with youth 
groups 

Discusses leadership education 


Deals with adaptation of old build- 
ings to newer type of youth 
progress 


It is an approved text for leadership 
training course No. 315a. 


Price 30 cents 
ORDER FROM 
YOUR OWN PUBLISHER 
THE BETHANY PRESS 
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boys and girls, young men and women, old 
men and women, of all races and peoples 
must unite themselves in declaring: 


All: We are people of one Father, 
The Father of all nations, : : 
We will not have a part in destroying his 


children. 

We would decidate ourselves to peace and 
ideals which build a strong and happy 
world. 


PRAYER Response: “Hear Our Prayer, 
O Lord” 
Story (given by a pupil): 
Gop Burress AMERICA 


When Irving Berlin first sighted the Statue 
of Liberty on his way back from war-torn 
Europe where Jewish people were being per- 
secuted, he felt the joy of approaching a land 
of peace and freedom. As his boat crept nearer 
to the Statue on Bedloe Island, he thought of 
that French sculptor, Frederic Auguste Bartholdi, 
who said, ‘‘We want our country and the 
United States to be friends forever, never to 
take up arms against each other. To cement our 
bond of friendship we need a sign, a monument 
to say to people everywhere, “The United States 
and France will always be friends.’ ’ The artist’s 
dream came true and on July 4, 1876, the Statue 
of Liberty was-given to the United States as 
a present on her hundredth birthday. Irving 
Berlin thought of the inscription on the Statue 
which was written by Emma Lazarus, an Ameri- 
can born Jewess who helped the Jewish refugees 
from Russia and believed passionately in America 
as a home of the oppressed as given in the 
inscription. [This may be found on page 21 of 
The International Journal of Religious Education 
for October, 1939.] 

Irving Berlin, too, felt thas joy and hope that 
America would always remain a land of peace 
and freedom. As his boat was pulling into the 
New York harbor he penned his emotions and 
dreams for America in “God Bless America’ 
which we shall sing softly as our hope and 
dream of peace and freedom for the “land that 
I love’ and for the whole world. 


Hymn: “God Bless America,” by Berlin 


PRAYER: Silent prayer for. peace in 
America and the whole world. 


THEME FOR THE NExT Four Sunpays: 
Preblems and Principles of Social Liv- 
ing. For the last two Sundays of No- 
vember the group should consider 
Thanksgiving, not just as a time of 
feasting, but as an occasion for think- 
ing of and doing something for the 
people who do not have enough to eat. 
Some of these people are in Europe, 
some in our community. 


November 17 


THEME: My Concern for Life and 
Health 
PRocESSIONAL (by choir in robes): 


“Come, Ye Thankful People, Come” 
Worsuip CENTER (Have on the altar, 
covered with a green cloth, a golden 
colored cornucopia filled with fruits, 
nuts, and leaves. On either side place 
a yellow candle. Two girls, dressed in 
yellow, light the tapers and say): 


First Girl: O come let-us sing unto Jehovah. 
Second Girl: Let, us come before his presence 
with thanksgiving. 
Let us make a joyful noise unto him with 
psalms. 
First Girl: I will sing unto Jehovah ¢s long 
as I live; 


Ommunion Ware of Qualit 
(mm ere Quality 


Best Materials 


FimesT 
Wrenuansmp 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CQ 


Room 310, 1701-1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALUMINUM or 
S LVER PLATE 


jue gual 
Classes 


I will sing praise to my God while I have 
any being. 
Both Girls: Oh, that men would praise Je- 
hovah for his loving-kindness, 
And for his wonderful works to the chil- 
dren of men! 


Hymn: “We Plough the Fields, and 
Scatter” 
PLAYLET (may be given as monologue) : 


Tomorrow Is THANKSGIVING 


Characters: 

Workers in an embroidery factory in Puerto Rico 
—Ruira Gemerez, Rita’s mother, JosEpHa, 
and Concua. 

Foreman of the Embroidery Factory. 

Staff of Marina Mission—Miss B., Miss M., 
and the Nurse. 

Other characters—Carme.ita, Rita’s small 
sister; Mr. Gremerez, Rita’s father; Ra- 
MON, a neighbor; and several KiINDERGAR- 
TEN CHILDREN. 


Scene ONE 


In embroidery factory in Puerto Rico. Two 
girls seated on boxes working. 

JoserHa (Wearily): How many dozens have 
you done today? 2 

Rrra: I don’t know. I wish I never had to 
look at another embroidered handkerchief. 
(Throwing down her work in disgust.) 

ForeMAn (entering quickly): Have you finished 
your last dozen? Tomorrow is Thanksgiving. 
No work. We have a big order from the 
States. You must work fast if you want your 
jobs. (Exits.) 

Rira: Want my job! (Bitterly) I hate it. 

JoserHa (aghast): Rita! Hate your job? What 
would you do without it? 

Rita: Starve—but we almost starve with it. 

JoseruHa (gently): I know. You're thinking of 
before... 

Rita (mimicking the Foreman): “Tomorrow is 
Thanksgiving.” (Folding her handkerchief and 
laying it on her pile) What do I care? What 
have I now to be thankful for? Before the hur- 
ricane... then... when father was alive... 

JosEruHa (working rapidly): You've told me so 
much about your father’s acres of coffee. I wish 
I could remember nice things I had once. 

Foreman (entering accompanied by a lady): 
Girls, this is a lady from the Mission House. 
(He leaves.) 

Rita (rising) : Marina Neighborhood House, you 
mean? 

Miss B.: Yes. Tomorrow is Thanksgiving. I 
wanted to ask you to come to Marina House to 
a special Thanksgiving meeting. 

Josrrua: Oh! I’m going. I went last time. It’s 
lovely. 

Miss B.: And won’t you come? 

Concua (running in): Rita! Rita! It’s your 
mother. 

Rira: My mother? 

Concna: She got sick this afternoon and they 
sent her home. 

Rita: They didn’t tell me. 

Concua: The foreman said he needed you to get 
out the orders—that tonight would be soon 
enough. 

Rita: Oh, I must hurry home. Poor mother! 

Joserua: I'll stop at Marina Nursery and get 
Carmelita. 

Concua: I'll turn your handkerchiefs in and 
punch out for you. (Rita hurries out.. Concha 
picks up Rita’s pile of handkerchiefs and 
Josepha gathers her own. They turn to go.) 

Joserua: Poor Rita! She hates it so. 

Concua: Who doesn’t? Embroidering until your 
eyes fall out. (Exeunt.) 


Scene Two 
Marina Kindergarten. Children ready to leave. 
Miss M.: Now, children, your mothers are wait- 
ing outside. Goodbye. Happy Thanksgiving. 
Cuitpren: Goodbye. Happy Thanksgiving. 
(They exeunt.) 
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CarRMELITA (returning): 

JosrpHa (entering) : 
Mrs. Gemerez is ill. 

Miss eee But she brought Carmelita this morn- 
ing! 

Josrrpaa: She was sent home just a few hours 
ago. 

Nurse (to Carmelita): May I come to see your 
mother ? 

CarMeEuitTa (excitedly) : Yes, and you'll see Rita, 
my sister. (Carmelita and Josepha leave.) 

Nurse: Perhaps the mother has been going 
hungry herself to leave Carmelita here. (There 
is a knock at the door.) 

Miss M.: Come in, Ramon. 
here? Is someone ill? 

Ramon: No, not sick . lost. I have an old 
friend of my father’s who is searching for his 
family. He lost them during the hurricane. I 
brought him here to see you. 

Miss M.: Tell him to come in. (He does.) 

Ramon: This is my very good friend, my neigh- 
bor before the hufricane. At the time of the 
storm he was in San Juan. He did not come 
back and we thought he was dead. 

Mr. Gemerez: I was badly injured in the hurri- 
cane, and all these months I have been in the 
hospital. Last week I remembered who I was 
and went back to our home. It was gone. When 
I met Ramon by chance this afternoon he said 
he had been here for two months and had not 
seen Rita or my baby Carmelita— 

Miss M.: Rita? Carmelita? What is your name? 

Mr. Gemerez (simply): Gemerez, lady. 

ae M. (wery excited): Carmelita has a sister, 

ita. 

Mr. Gemerez: Quick! Where are they? 

Miss M.: Come, we'll all go. I know just where 
they live. 


My mother’s not there. 
I’ve come for Carmelita. 


What brings you 


Scene THREE 
Gemerez home. Room bare except for bed 
where mother lies. Carmelita is asleep on the 
floor. Rita sits on foot of bed. 

Rita: Mother, how do you feel ? 

Mornenr: Better, Rita. I was just dizzy. 

Rita: No lunch again. I know. (Goes over to the 
sleeping Carmelita.) Even she doesn’t have 
enough. What’s the use, mother, to try? 

Mornuer: Rita, dear, we have shelter, and we 
have jobs. Tomorrow is Thanksgiving, the 
American Thanksgiving— 

Rita: Don’t talk about Thanksgiving to me. I 
don’t want to hear the word. How can one be 
thankful for embroidering ? 

Nurse (knocking at the door): May I come in? 

Rita (going to the door): Come in. (Nurse and 

' Miss M. enter.) 

Nurse: Miss M. came along, too. It’s Thanks- 


SENIOR AND 


Tueme: Problems and Principles 
Social Living 


For the Leader 


For the next four weeks our worship 
will center around the problems and 
principles of social living. Believing that 
the principles set down for social living 
by Jesus and other first century Chris- 
tians are equally good for our time, we 

- will use selected teachings of the New 
Testament for the themes of the next 
few services. 


of 


Visual Materials 


Those leaders who have access to a 
motion picture projector will find that 
the following films will add greatly to 
the impression of the themes presented 
in the worship services. 


November 3. ‘The Good Samaritan,” 1 reel, 
16 mm. sound. A dramatic interpretation of the 
parable. Rental, $3.00, 

Nowember ro. ‘The Kindled Flame,” 3 reels, 
16 mm. sound. Rental, $9.00. A dramatic stery of 


* Director of Religious Education, First Metho- 
dist Church, Le Grange, Illinois. 


October, 1940 


giving eve, and she’s bringing you a surprise. 

Miss M.: It’s waiting right outside your door. 
Rita, sail you get it? 

Rita (stepping outside): Father! Father! 

Mr. Gemerez (rushing in): Rita! Maria! Car- 
melita ! 

Nurse (as curtain 
Thanksgiving. 


lowers): Tomorrow is 


Dorotny Jane Jastram? 


Scripture: Tell story of Mark 2:23-28; 
6:35-44. Read John 10:10. (The 
speaker should suggest that Jesus is 
interested in the life and health of all 
people. Today in United States we 
have over three-quarters of a million 
boys and girls working, whose Thanks- 
givings will not be as happy as Rita’s. 
It is estimated that 27 million people 
in Europe may starve this winter while 
millions of bushels of wheat are still in 
the elevators of North America un- 
sold.) 

PRAYER (by a student): (For the hungry 
of the world, and for the desire to help 
the underfed of the community and of 
the. world.) 

ReEcEssionAL Hymn: “In Christ There 
is No East or West” 


November 24 


THEME: My Concern in Being a Chris- 
tian Citizen 


INSTRUMENTAL PRELUDE: “Come, Ye 
Thankful People, Come” 
Catt To Worsuip (All sing): “Enter 


Into His Gates With Thanksgiving” 
WorsHip CENTER: 


(Use the picture of ‘Pilgrims Going to 
Church’’ by George Henry Boughton. Order from 
Brown-Robertson Co., Art Education, Inc., 35 
West 34th Street, New York City. Fifty cents 
plus postage. ) 


A pupil should give a brief story of 
the Pilgrims, telling why they left 


3 Used by permission of the Board of National 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Scrooby, England, for Delft Haven, 
Holland, and describe their voyage on 
the Mayflower to Plymouth Colony. 
Suggest that they endured hardships 
and persecution to carry out God’s 
will. Even in the new land they had to 
brave the cold, and danger from wild 
animals and Indians to go to church. 

Hymn: “O God, Beneath Thy Guiding 
Hand” 

ScripTuRE: Luke 8:4-15; 14:1-6. (The 
reader should emphasize that Jésus is 
telling us that we as Christian citizens 
must not only know what should be 
done but must do it. In the second 
reference he is telling us to help the 
sick, the unfortunate, and the needy.) 

TaLk (by three students): “Being a 
Christian Citizen” 

First Student: “Being a Christian 
Citizen at Home” 


Let the pupil tell how he may help his 
family to be thankful this Thanksgiving; or 
tell the story, “I Prefer the Neck’’ from Tent 
Pegs by Paul Franklin Swarthout (Abingdon 
Press). 


Second Student: “Being a Christian 
Citizen at School” 


Tell how he may help his school mates to 
have a happier Thanksgiving; or tell the story, 
“Our Father’ from The Kingdom of Love by 
Blanche Carrier (Harper and Brothers). 


Third Student: “Being a Christian 
Citizen in the Community” 


Make suggestions for a project for the de- 
partment, as giving a Thanksgiving basket, or 
helping the refugees or migrants; or tell the 
story, “The Cranberry Bog” from Across the 
Fruited Plains by Florence Crannell Means 
(Friendship Press). 


OFFERING: For the hungry at Thanks- 
giving. 

OFFERING Response: “All Things Come 
of Thee, O Lord” 

CLostnc Prayer: Matthew 25:34-36 

Hymn: “Forward Through the Ages” 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S DEPARTMENTS 


By Mary Viola Roberts* 


life among the early Christians and how they 
practised the doctrine of love, even of their ene- 
mies, in the face of persecution. 

Sometime during the month: “Even in This 
Day and Age,” 1 reel (15 min.) 16 mm. silent. 
Rental, $1.50. A picturization of some of the 
points of breakdown in our social order with 
which the church should be concerned. 

These films may be rented from any one of the 
following places: Harmon Foundation, 140 Nas- 
sau St., New York City. Ideal Pictures Corpora- 
tion, 34 E. 8th St., Chicago, Illinois. Religious 


Film Cooperative, Emory University School of” 


Theology, Atlanta, Georgia. 


November 3 
THEME: Love-Y our-Neighbor ; 
PrELUDE:—“‘Kamenoi-Ostrow’-by Ruben- 
stein” 
Open~MEpIFATION : 
For Us 


/If we have not learned that God’s in man, 


And man in God again, 
That to love thy God is to love thy brother, 
And to serve thy Lord is to serve each other— 
Then Christ was born in vain. 
coTre-P.-Girman* 


“When Thy Heart, with Joy 


1From 7000 Quotable Poems by Thomas Cur- 
tis Clark. Copyright, Willett, Clark & Company. 
Used by permission, 


Hymn: 


O’er Flowing” ado 

Story: “Love Thy Neighbor” (See page 
17) 

Hymn: “O Brother Man, Fold to Thy 
Heart Thy Brother” 2 

ScRIPTURE: (Read—by-twe—readers~or 
responsively—by—the-aroup) = 
First Redder: Mark 12 28 COS 
Second Reader: Mark 12:29, 30, 3th, 
First Réader: Mark 12:32, 33 th 
Second - Reader: Mark 12:34 J 

Prayer: Let us pray. We would love our 
neighbor, O God, even as thy Son has 
shown us. Give us that largeness of 
spirit, that charity toward others, that 
we need if we would love thee and our 
neighbor. Hear us as we pray the 
prayer the greatest of neighbors taught 
his disciples. 


\ Lorp’s Prayer: (In unison) 
"S610: 


es a ag op_One- Heart from 
Breaking” (New~Hymnal for-Ameri- 

can Youth, No:242,).. 

_, November 10 


‘THEME : All They That Take the Sword 
Shall Perish with the Sword 
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OWL Lredwneds. 
“DEVOTIONAL HYMNS” 


is an all-purpose book that satisfies 
every spiritual need, every service re- 
quirement. 

“The best 
ever,” says one 
pastor. Thou- 
sands echo this 
sentiment. 
Buy no song 
book without 
seeing a free 
sample. 


Mail Coupon 
for Sample Copy 


FREE 


to Churches needing 
New Song Books. 


344 
numbers 


Has 7 Quality Features Found Only 
In Hymnbooks Costing 50° More 


- Optional Binding Colors. 

. Extra Large Music Plates. 

. Lacquered Cloth Binding. 

. Heavy Binder’s-Board Covers. 
. Abundant Scripture Readings. 
. Complete Orchestration. 

7. Round and Shaped Notes. 


anh WON = 


Mail Coupon—Contains beloved hymns, 
songs, choruses, duets and children’s 
numbers. Completely indexed; bound in 
vellum lacquered cloth, gold stamping 
tarnish proof; fully orchestrated. 


HOP 


© oe 
HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
5775-P West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send’free sample of ‘‘DEVO- 


TIONAL HYMNS” for information below as our 
church needs new song books. 


PUBLISHING 5775-P Lake Street 
COMPANY Chicago, Ill. 


Name.... 


I am [] Pastor [] Sup’t. or........... 


Address 


Chureh & Denom. 


Hymnals now used 


Expect to buy new books (date) ............cccccsesseeceee 


WRSLOD) vesecscsvivastercaceee Add. 


PreLuDE: “Largo” by Handel 
OPENING SENTENCES (Read by a speak- 
ing choir or by two readers) 


APPARITIONS 
Light Voices: Who goes there, in the night, 
Across the  storm-swept 
plain? ‘ 
Dark Voices: We are the ghosts of a valiant 
war— 


A million murdered men! 
Light Voices: Who goes there, at the dawn, 
} Across the sun-swept plain? 
We are the hosts of those who 
swear: 
It shall not be again! 
—Tromas Curtis Crarx' 


Dark FP oices: 


PorM: 
He Swarr Speak PEACE 


Hatred and greed and pride shall die, 

Cannon and swords shall prostrate lie; 

Warring shall end, the world shall cry— 
For He shall speak peace. 


Rivers shall nevermore run red, 

Terror shall hide his bloody head, 

Life shall no more ’for lust be shed— 
For He shall speak peace. 


They shall not strive in earth again, 

Honor will come to dwell with men; 

Children will bide in safety then— 
For He shall speak peace. 


Desolate plains, now bleak and cold, 

Burst forth again in green and gold; 

Birds of the trenches sing, as of old— 
For He shall speak peace. 


—Tuomas Curtis Crarx! 


Hymn: “God of Our Fathers, Whose 
Almighty Hand” 

ScripTuRE: In Isaiah the following pro- 
phecy concerning peace is given: 


(Read Isaiah 2:2-4) Isaiah again prophesied, 
telling of him who should be the instigator of 
this peace. (Read Isaiah 9:6) The angels, on the 
night of Christ’s birth, sang, ‘Glory to God in 
the highest and on earth peace, good will toward 
men.”’ Jesus spent the three years of his minis- 
try teaching the way of peace through brotherly 
love. He taught: (Read Matthew 5: 43-48). On 
the night of his betrayal he said to his disciples, 
‘Peace I leave with you.”” And yet today there is 
war such as this world has never seen before. 
Why? Because men, the men that Christ de- 
pended upon to bring about that peace, have not 
kept faith. His plan has been too big for most 
of us. Even one of his disciples, on the night be- 


fore his death, drew his sword to defend the. 


Prince of Peace. And Jesus said to him, “Put up 
again thy sword into its place for all they that 
take the sword shall perish with the sword.” 
Why cannot the people of today see that this 
statement of Jesus is true? Let each of us pledge 
himself to the way of the Prince of Peace. Let us 
pray. 

LITANY OF SUPPLICATION :? 

Leader: Thou who art the author of 
peace, hear us as we pray for the 
peace of the world— 

Response: O God, hear our prayer. 

Leader: Grant that we may put out 
of our lives all hatred, prejudice, 
and selfishness, and make love the 
ruling motive of our lives— 

Response: We humbly pray, O God. 

Leader: Destroy all influences which 
bring about war— 

Response: We beseech thee, O God: 

Leader: Come, thou, and rule over us. 
Guide us in our national affairs— 

Response: We beseech thee, O God. 

Leader: Give unto the President of 
the nation the wisdom to guide us 
in the way of peace— 


?From Worship Programs and Stories for 
Young People by Alice Anderson Bays. Copy- 
right, Whitmore and Smith. Publisher, The 


| Cokesbury Press. Used by permission. 


SUD be. seccescssscacscnnnccnnausos essen Add. 
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Response: We beseech thee, O God. 
Leader: Bless thy people everywhere, 
and hasten the day when righteous- 
ness shall cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea. 
Response: O God, hear our prayer for 
Jesus’ sake. Amen. 
Hymn: “God the Omnipotent” 
CLosinc THOUGHT: Read, Matthew 26: 
52 
November 17 


THEME: Give to the Poor 

PreLuDE: Hymn tune, Finlandia, by Si- 
belius : 

Cau To WorsHIpP: “O come, let us wor- 
ship and bow down, Let us kneel before 
the Lord, our Maker.” 

Unison PRAYER: Almighty God, unto 
whom all hearts are open, all desires 
known, and from whom-no secrets are 
hid: Cleanse the thoughts of our hearts 
by the inspiration of thy Holy Spirit, 
that we may perfectly love thee, and 
worthily magnify thy holy name; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Hymn: “Where Cross the Crowded 
Ways of Life” 

ScripTuRE: Matthew 19:16-22 


(After the Scripture has been read, say) Jesus 
did not promise the young man that his re- 
sponsibility was ended when he had given his all 
to the poor. He added, ‘“‘Come and follow me.” 
This would mean a continuation of serving and 
of relieving the poor. The same truth holds true 
for us. We must give to the poor, yes, but we 
must also do all in our power to improve those 
social conditions that make for poverty. We must 
have an understanding sympathy for the poor. Let 
us think what we might do as we listen to- the 
opinion of others. 


MepiTaTIon: (By four young people) 
1. Alice Ferrin Hensey; says: 


I have more food that I can eat— 
They faint with hunger in the street. 


I have more clothes than I can wear— 
Their head, and hands, and feet are bare. 


My walls are thick, and warm, and dry— 
Their walls are rain, and wind, and sky. 


My heart knows love of noble souls— 
Their hearts are hungry, thirsty bowls. 


These things let me remember when 
Cries of the needy rise again. 


2. Leo Tolstoy has this to say: ‘The present 
position which we, the educated and the well-to- 
do classes, occupy, is that of the Old Man of the 
Sea. We are very sorry for the poor man, very 
sorry; and we will do almost anything for the 
poor man’s relief. We will not only supply him 
with food sufficient to keep him on his legs, but 
we will teach and instruct him and. point out to 
him the beauties of the landscape; we will dis- 
course sweet music to him and give him abun- 
dance of good advice. Yes, we will do almost 
anything for the poor man—anything but get off 
his back.” 


3. From Verrier Elwin: “I do not claim for 
this ashram anything more than that it is a place 
where those who love truth may do penance for 
the world’s sin and their own sin against the 
poor. . . . One evening I was walking toward 
the sunset, and in front of me was a coolie stag- 
gering under the load of possessions. He was 
carrying them on a pole laid over his shoulder, 
from the end of which hung baskets in which 
baggage was placed. His arms were outstretched, 
left and right along the pole. Suddenly he 
mounted a little rise and I saw his figure silhou- 
etted against the light of the setting sun. It was a 
figure of crucifixion, the arms outstretched, the 


body bowed beneath the weight it had to bear. 


*Found in Challenge and Power by Wade 
Crawford Barclay, published by the Abingdon 
Press. Author not located. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


The light revealed to me a vision of the poor, 
crucified on the burden of the comforts of those 
who have more than enough.” 


. An excerpt from “Toward the New 
WF orld.” We must discover as never before what 
is involved in securing abundant life for the 
underpaid worker, for the slum dweller, for the 
man of color—for every living person. When we 
have made this discovery, we shall be faced with 
the necessity for formulating and delivering a 
gospel more prophetic and daring than in any 
previous day. But we must undertake the minis- 
try of this gospel without hesitation, since only 
in utter loyalty to such truth as our age affords 
can we find our salvation.” 


Hymn: “God Send Us Men” 
CLosInc THOUGHT: Matthew 25:40 


November 24 


THEME: Give God the Praise 
PRELUDE: “Prayer of Thanksgiving,” 
—Netherland Folk Song. 

CALL TO PRAISE: 


Leader: I will praise thee, O Lord, with my 
whole heart; I will shew forth all thy mar- 
vellous works. 

Group: I will be glad and rejoice in thee: I 
will sing praise to thy name, O thou most 
high. (Psalm 9:1-2) 

Leader: Let the people praise thee, O God, let 
all the people praise thee. 

Group: Then shall the earth yield her in- 
crease; and God, even our own God, shall 
bless us. (Psalm 67:5-6) 

All; Let the people praise thee, O God, let all 
the people praise thee. 

Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 
ScrIPTURE: Matthew 26:6-13 (Introduce 
somewhat as follows) 


Praise to God may be shown in other ways 
than through words and songs of praise. Expres- 
sions of gratitude for all our blessings is another 
way of giving praise to our Maker. Hear how 
Mary, the sister of Martha and Lazarus, gave 
praise to God through showing appreciation and 
gratitude to his Son, Jesus. 

LitANy oF PraisE:* 

Leader: For all joys that have come 
to us in recent days, and for all the gifts 
that last through all the days, we bring 
now our united prayers of gratitude and 
‘devotion. Let us pray. 

For the gifts of strong bodies and 
muscles that love to be stretched in play 
and work; for the joys of appetite that 
make food a source of pleasure— 

Group: We give unto thee, O God, 
creator of all our powers, our words and 
thoughts of praise. 

Leader: For the cells within us that 
live and grow; for our blood; for our 
lungs; for the air; for the dark, still 
nights in which to sleep— 

Group: We give unto thee, O God, by 
whom we have been so “fearfully and 
wonderfully made,” our words and 
thoughts of praise. 

Leader: For the love and care of our 
parents; for the delights of having many 
friends; for our games and play; for 
the thrill of work: for the satisfactions 
of study— 

Group: We give unto thee, O God, 


who hast loved all the simple and every- 


4From International Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation, January 1935, by Percy R. Hayward. 
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day joys of our lives, our words and 
thoughts of praise. 

Leader: For books on our shelves and 
pictures on our walls; for fuel to keep 
us warm; for windows to keep out the 
cold; for fields in which food can grow 
and skies at which to gaze in wonder— 

Group: We give unto thee, O God, the 
author of every good and perfect gift, 
our words and thoughts of praise. 

Leader: For the gifts of our spiritual 
life; for prayer and the message of the 
Bible; for the church; for hymns; for 
heroic souls of all ages— 

Group: We give unto thee, O God, 
Father of our souls, our words and 
thoughts of praise. 

All: “O praise the Lord, all ye na- 
tions: praise him all ye people, for his 
merciful kindness is great toward us: and 
the truth of the Lord endureth for ever. 
Praise ye the Lord.” (Psalm 117) 
Mixep Quartet: “Now Thank We All 

Our God” Tune, Nun Danket 
TALK: 


Praise THROUGH GRATITUDE 


There are two fundamentally different philoso- 
phies of life. One takes the blessings of life for 
granted. It does not stop to consider what it has 
cost to lift our world civilization up from the 
low plane of savagery or barbarism to its present 
level of comfort, safety, health, convenience, and 
enjoyment. It fails to appreciate the toil, the in- 
ventive genius, the consecrated talents, the des- 
perate disappointments and heartaches which have 
been consumed in this gigantic task. The price 
that has been paid for our modern homes, li- 
braries, clothing, hospitals, streets, gardens, vo- 
cational privileges and a million other favors 
which are included in the heritage of this present 
generation, lies outside of its consideration. It ac- 
cepts these gifts with no feeling of appreciation, 
but merely revels in the favors which past gen- 
erations have showered upon the living members 
of the human race. 

The other philosophy of life is more thoughtful 
and considerate. When it counts up the mercies 
that make life today, rich and meaningful, it has 
a vivid sense of appreciation, accompanied by a 
feeling of good will toward all benefactors. Not 
being able to communicate with all of these un- 
known patrons of the world’s present well-being, 
its kindly sentiment finds expression in two ways. 
Its thanksgiving is made known to God. A strong 
motive of service is generated. 

Persons. who hold this latter philosophy feel 
under moral obligation to be producers of wealth 
as well as consumers. They are determined to 
make their productivity exceed their consumption 
of values. They feel bound to pass on to succeed- 
ing generations even more than has been received. 
They give thanks not only with their lips, but 
also with their works. Their entire lives are per- 
meated with motives of appreciation and good 
will. They are ready to act kindly. They are gen- 
erous. They do not count their possessions dear 
unto themselves. They are alert to discover their 
near and remote, their direct and indirect bene- 
factors. They live and toil in the atmosphere of 
gratitude. They have not merely one Thanks- 
giving Day a year. Every day they express their 
thanks. It becomes a habit. 


Gratitude that traces benefactions back to their 
original source, constitutes a successful quest for 
God. This is our Father’s world. Life is God’s 
gift. Our dearest friendships are but hints of 
God’s love and watchful care. The gifts of sci- 
entists, of inventors, of poets, of artists, and of 
statesmen of our civilization find their highest in- 
spiration when they share, whether consciously 
or unconsciously, Christ’s vision for humanity. To 
be grateful to God as the ultimate object of grati- 
tude, is to get into a mental attitude that makes 
it easy to believe in God, to trust his wisdom, and 
to share his purpose. 

—Norman E. Ricuarpson® 


Hymn: “Come, Ye Thankful People, 
Come” 
CLosING THOUGHT: 


THANKSLIVING 
Were thanks with every gift expressed, 
Each day would be Thanksgiving ; 
Were gratitude its very best, 
Each life would be thanksliving. ' 
—Cuauncey R, Piety 


°From The Quest for God Through Worship 
by Philip Henry Lotz. Copyright, the Bethany 
Press. Used by permission. 


Dress Rehearsal! 


The call will soon be going out to 
Society members who are planning to 
give the Christmas play, “They Also 
Serve,’ contained in the Society Quar- 
terly for the October, 1940 quarter. 


Send in your order now for the copies 
you will need if your Society is plan- 
ning to put on this play. We suggest 
that you provide individual copies for. 
the three major characters. Among the 
seven minor characters, three additional 
copies may be distributed. 


Address 425-J Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia, for THE SOCIETY. 
20 cents each. 


The S ociety 


The Coming of Light and Peace 
(Continued from page 19) 


JoanNA (softly): He will find the way. 
*Tis you who need the light. 

Tusa. (rudely): How do you know 
what I need? 

Joanna (quietly but with great feeling) : 
We all need—God. 

TuBAL (with a short laugh): You're so 
good at preachin’ you don’t even make 
me mad. (He moves forward, his hand 
extended as though he would touch her, 
but instead he pauses and lifts his 
lantern.) 

TuBAL (continuing): Who are you, any- 
way? 

Joanna (fatiently and sweetly): 
just a maid here at the Inn. 

Tusa: I never saw you before. (He 
replaces his lantern on the ground.) 

Joanna: I just came yesterday. Leah 
needed help. 

TuBAL (remembering his resentment 
toward LEAH): That woman had 
better keep a civil tongue in her head. 
“Rome’s power may not last forever,” 
she said. You can’t talk that way to a 
Roman soldier. (He paces a few steps 
and his thoughts change.) She believed 
all this fool talk about last night, too, 
and made me furious—but you—you 
don’t make me mad— 

Joanna (softly): I’m glad I don't. I 
wish you would just go—and see the 
Baby. 

TUBAL (throwing his head back with a 
quick laugh): What? Me? (Facing 
JoANNA squarely, he continues.) You 
do make me laugh! I ain’t nuts like 
the rest of you. Imagine me—Tubal 
the Hard—going to see a — 

JOANNA (interrupting quietly): I’m 
sorry you won't go. (She turns as 
though to move into the Inn.) Perhaps 
you will go tomorrow. (She moves up 
the step.) 

TuBAL (moving toward her): Hey! 
Wait a minute! (JOANNA pauses and 
turns, facing "TUBAL again.) 

JOANNA: Well? 

Tusa (hesitatingly): Tell me—seems 
to me like you really got a lot of 
sense—how can you believe all that 
stuff about visions; angels talkin’; and 
such? It’s not possible. 

Joanna: With God all things are possi- 
ble. I told you the coming of this 
Redeemer to earth has been promised 
for many years. I told you even the 
place of his birth was prophesied in 
holy writings. My own father was one 
of the shepherds watching the temple 
flock last night. The vision was no 
dream. All of the shepherds heard the 
message—all of them found the Babe 
just as they had been told. My father 
is called Samuel the Truthful. (Her 
voice rings out with assurance.) He is 
to be believed, (Sympathetically.) Oh, 
Tubal, do you not see that you, your- 
self, really wish to believe? } 

Tusa: Me? Huh? Don't fool yourself! 
Maybe you didn’t hear me say I don’t 
take any stock in religion. 

JOANNA (gently): You say so many 
things you do not. really mean. (She 
comes down from the step.) Listen, 
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Tubal, somehow I believe that always, 

in the darkness, night after night, when 

you are alone, your soul hungers after 

God. I believe that. 

(Tusa throws his head back and 
attempts a derisive laugh. JOANNA 
touches his arm lightly and the laugh dies 
away quickly.) 

Joanna: Don’t laugh. I seem to feel 
that what I’ve said is true. Tell me, 
Tubal, did you not think it strange 
that so many did believe as the 
shepherds told what they had seen and 
heard? 1 

Tusa (turning away from her): No! 
Nothin’ funny about that. People are 
like sheep—one follows another. 

JoaANNA (with much emphasis): And the 
Christ has come to be their Shepherd— 
to guide them into— 

TuBAL (with a short laugh as he moves 
away another step): 1 thought you 
said he was a King. 

JOANNA (firmly): I have been taught 
he will be all things to all men. To you 
he will be what you need: light and 
then peace. -He is to be the Saviour— 
the Redeemer of men. : 

TuBAL (uneasily as he turns toward 
her): Say, I like company and your 
preachin’ don’t make me mad, but— 
you do make me feel queer. _ 

JoANNA: Tubal, I think that is your 
soul, coming to new life. 

TUBAL (attempting a laugh as he turns 
front): Of course I don’t take any 
stock in what yau say. I’m no softy— 
needin’ a God. I’m a hard man. 

JOANNA (with just a lilt of laughter in 
her voice): Yes, Tubal. You are a 
hard man. This very evening, as you 
came to your post, you ran in front of 
a racing chariot to pick up a little boy 
who had stumbled and fallen in the 
road. You wiped the sand from his 
tender little legs, held him close until 
he was over the shock, then sent him 
away happy with the gift of a bright 


coin. (She sits on the step.) You area . 


hard, unsympathetic man, Tubal. 

Tusa: Aw! That wasn’t nothin’! Did 
you see me? 

JoaNNaA: Yes. From one of the Inn 
windows near where I was working 
I saw you. I should be resting now, 
but you need me. 

TupaL: Huh! Don’t make me laugh! 
I like company, I told you. But I don’t 
need you—I don’t need anything or 
anybody. You think you know a lot! 

JOANNA (rising and moving toward 
him): I believe I do, Tubal—about 
you. I know this;—I know you are 
afraid in the darkness. 

TusaL  (blustering): 
Afraid? 

JoaANNA (gently): Yes, Tubal. (Firm- 
ly.) You are afraid. You take refuge 
behind a hard, rude manner, but you 
are afraid. And always, in tumult and 
fear your soul reaches out for God— 
for his peace. I wish I could help you 
not to be afraid, to believe— 

TuBAL (his voice a little broken): No- 
body can help me. (He straightens up 
in another attempt to be hard and 
defiant.) What is there to make me 
afraid? 


What? Me? 


(Joanna touches his arm lightly and 
her voice is very soft and persuasive.) 
Joanna: Why don’t you tell me about 

it, Tubal? 

TusAat (his voice rising) : Nobody knows 
about it. Nobody. 

JoANNA (with intense earnestness): Ex- 
cept God. He knows. 

TusBaL (his voice almost hysterical): 

Let me alone! I never meant to do it! 

I ain’t a killer! (There is a sob in his 

voice.) I ain’t a coward, either, but 

now, when I’m alone in the dark I 

always see his face. He was just a 

kid—just a kid. 

(He sinks on the stone at center and 
bows his head in his hand. Joanna moves 
beside him and her hand touches his head 
lightly.) 

Joanna: Tell me, Tubal. You can trust 
me. Tell me about it. Please. ~ 
TuBat (looking up at her): Vl tell you. 

I’ve always wanted to tell somebody. 
JOANNA: Yes, Tubal? : 
Tusa (dully, lost in somber memory): 

He was just a beggar lad. I met him 

back of the Coliseum, in the darkness. 

The way was narrow. He wouldn’t 

step aside to let me pass. I had just 

gotten my uniform that day, and was 
drunk with a sense of my own power. 
~ I thought to myself, I'll teach this 
beggar. “Out of my way!” I cried. 
With an impish grin he looked up at 
me and said, “Why should I? You 
ain’t no better than me!” He stood his 
ground in spite of my roarin’-—the 
spunky kid! And I—I thrust him 
through! I—(He rises, draws his 
sword quickly and speaks passionately.) 

I hate this sword! I hate it, I say! I 

am afraid in the darkness because I 

carry the accursed thing—stained with 

innocent blood! 


Joanna (moving close as her voice rings | 


out with great beauty and power): 

Listen, Tubal, these are words of 

prophecy, “The Dayspring from on 

high hath visited us, to give light to 
them that sit in darkness—to guide our 
feet into the way of peace.” 

TuBAL (his words a prayer): Would 
God I could find peace! 

JOANNA (as though inspired): Look up- 
ward in prayer, Tubal. You will find 
peace. 

(Tubal turns toward the left, looking 
upward.) E 
TUBAL (with intense feeling): I never 

saw such stars! 

(A light coming down from the left, 
seemingly from a now moon-lighted sky, 
falls across the upturned face of TUBAL. 
His voice deepens with wonder and rever- 
ence as he speaks.) I never saw such 
light! 

(The light increases in brilliance. He 
seems filled with its radiance. When next 
he speaks it is with the fervent breath of 
prayer.) 

Tusa: God! God! I— 

(His sword drops from his hand and, 
moving in a spirit of divine ecstasy, he 
exits at the left. 

JOANNA holds position, her hands 
clasped at her breast, watching him.) 


The End 
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Worship Program 


To be used with “The Coming of 
Light and Peace” 


INSTRUMENTAL PRELUDE: 
old carols. 

Catt To WorsuHip (Minister): “Arise, 
shine; for thy light is come and the 
glory of the Lord is risen upon thee.” 
(Isaiah 60:1) 

Hymn: “Christians, Awake! Salute the 
Happy Morn” 

INVOCATION 

RESPONSIVE READING: 

Leader: “For behold, darkness shall 
cover the earth, and gross darkness 
the people: the Lord shall arise upon 
thee, and his glory shall be seen upon 
thee.” 


Assembly: “And the Gentiles shall 
come to thy light, and kings to the 
brightness of thy rising.” 


Leader: “The people that walked in 
darkness have seen a great light: 
they that dwell in the land of the 
shadow of death, upon them hath 
the light shined.” 


Assembly: “For unto us a child is born, 
unto us a son is given: and the gov- 
ernment shall be upon his shoulder: 
and his name shall be called Won- 
derful Counsellor, the mighty God, 
the everlasting Father, the Prince of 
Peace.” 


Leader: “The Redeemer shall come to 
Zion, and unto them that turn from 
transgression in Jacob, saith the 
Lord.” “Who is among you that 
feareth the Lord, that obeyeth the 
voice of his servant, that walketh in 
darkness, and hath no light? Let 
him trust in the name of the Lord, 
and stay upon his God.” “The sun 
shall be no more thy light by day; 
neither for brightness shall the moon 
give light unto thee: but the Lord 
shall be unto thee and everlasting 
light, and thy God thy glory.” 


Selection of 


All in Unison: “Mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation, which thou hast pre- 
pared before the face of all thy 
people, a light to lighten the Gen- 
tiles, and the glory of thy people 
Israel.” 

Hymn: “Hail to the Lord’s Anointed”’ 

OFFERING 
Offertory Response 

SpeciaL Music 

~ Leaver: “Thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, 
thou be little among the thousands of 
Judah, yet out of thee shall he come 
forth unto me that is to be ruler in 
Israel; whose goings forth have been 
of old, from everlasting.” Micah 5:2. 

Hymn: “O Little Town of Bethlehem” 

PRESENTATION OF DRAMA, “The Coming 
of Light and Peace”’ 

BENEDICTION: “The Lord bless you and 
keep you; the Lord make his face to 
shine upon you and be gracious unto 
you; the Lord lift up his countenance 
upon you and give you peace;.both 
now and evermore.” Amen. 
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Through the Daily Use of 


Che Upper Room 


The Devotional Guide ina 


Million Christian Homes 


Jesus, while here on earth, found the hand of the 
Father through quiet meditation and prayer. 
Paul, in his sermon at Athens, said: “He be not 
very far from any one of us, for in Him we live, 
and move, and have our being.” 


More than a million of Christ’s followers 
today are finding it easier to keep in touch 
with God through the daily use of THE 
UPPER ROOM. 


Are you using it personally? Is your church congre- 
gation using it? Place an order today for the October, 
November, December issue, which is now ready for 
distribution. 

Single copy, postpaid, 10 cents; 10 or more copies to one address, 
5 cents each; yearly subscription, 30 cents, postpaid; foreign, 40 cents. 


Both English and Spanish editions available at these prices. Braille 
edition for the blind, $2.00 per year, postpaid, or 50 cents per quarter. 


Send all orders to 


THE UPPER ROOM 


P. O. Box 1150 Nashville, Tennessee 
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“ Tue Employed Council Secretaries’ 

Conference, which met at Lake Ge- 
neva, Wisconsin, in July, was an historic 
occasion. The two organizations which 
have been cooperating in these confer- 
ences—the Association of Executive Sec- 
retaries of Councils of Churches and the 
Employed Council Officers’ Association, 
met and merged. The combined organiza- 
tion is to be known as the Association of 
Council Secretaries. 

The theme of the Conference was “The 
Christian Community.” Dean Luther A. 
Weigle and Miss Ruth Seabury were 
special invited leaders. Discussion, study, 
recreation and worship created an en- 
vironment in which it was easy for the 
staff officers to see the oneness of their 
common task. The reasons given in the 
new Constitution for the union were: 
overlapping of personnel; the trend in 
world Christianity toward unity; the ex- 
perience of joint sessions at Lake Geneva 
in previous years; the trend within the 
church toward making religious educa- 
tion an integral part of its life; the sim- 
plification of organization. The purposes 
of the new Association will be: to pro- 
vide fellowship and sharing of experience 
among its members, to maintain close 
contact with parent bodies, and to im- 
prove standards of service and program. 


“ Tue Union of the Methodist Epis- 

copal Church, the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, and the Methodist 
Protestant Church has passed the pre- 
liminary stages and the various boards 
have met for reorganization. The staffs 
of some of the boards have already been 
announced. 

At the Chicago meeting of the Board 
of Education in August the following 
persons were elected as heads of the 
three divisions over which it has super- 
vision: Local Church: J. Q. Schisler, 
executive secretary; N. F. Forsyth, asso- 
ciate secretary. Church School Publica- 
tions: Lucius H. Bugbee, Editor; C. A. 
Bowen, associate editor with co-ordinate 
authority. Educational Institutions: H. 
W. McPherson, executive secretary; W. 
M. Alexander, associate secretary. 

The staff of the Division of the Local 
Church has been announced as follows: 

General Administration: J. Q. Schis- 
ler, N. F. Forsyth, Florence Teague, 
F. H. West, Alleen Moon. 

Departmént of Children’s Work: 
Mary Skinner, director; Edith Welker, 
Freddie Henry, Lucy V. Bickel. 

Department of Youth Work: Walter 
Towner, director; E. D. Staples, E. O. 
Harbin, Clarice Bowman, Elizabeth 
Brown. 

Department of Adult Work: M. Leo 
Rippy, director; F. L. Gibbs, Doris 
Dennison, Lucy Foreman. 

Department of Leadership Education: 
J. Fisher Simpson, director; O. W, 
22 
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WHATS HAPPENING 


Moerner, Frances C. McLester, Jessie 
Mae Beck, Earl Cunningham. 

Department of Missionary Education: 
Corliss P. Hargraves, secretary; H. W. 
Williams, E. Mae Young, Emily Hod- 
der. 

Religious Education on Foreign 
Fields: Wade Crawford Barclay, execu- 
tive secretary. (In New York office.) 


The headquarters of the entire Board 
of Education after October 1 will be 
810 Broadway, Nashville, Tennessee. 


The merger of’ the Methodist book 
publishing interests brings together the 
Abingdon Press, the Cokesbury Press, 
and the Stockton Press, which will be 
operated as the Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. Mr. Pat Beaird has been ap- 
pointed manager, with Mr. Joseph V. 
Pilkington as assistant in charge of sales 
and advertising and Mr. Cecil Jones as 
assistant in charge of trade service. 


The Board of Publication of the 
Methodist Church announces the elec- 
tion of the following staff: Benjamin A. 
Whitmore and Fred D. Stone, Publish- 
ing Agents; Nolan B. Harmon, Book 
Editor; John W. Langdale, Associate 
Book Editor and Editor Religion in Life; 
and Roy L. Smith, editor The Christian 
Advocate. The Methodist Book Con- 
cern, the Publishing House of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, and the 
Methodist Protestant Board of Publica- 
tion are being merged and conducted as 


the Methodist Publishing House. 


Personal Notes 


* 


Miss BLANCHE Carrier began work 
on September 1 as Dean of Women 
at the Arizona State Teachers’ College 
at Tempe, Arizona. She was formerly 
in the Department of Education at 
Northwestern University. 


* “Tur CHANGING EmpHases of the 

Presbyterian Church on Social Prob- 
lems” was the significant title of the 
thesis of Rev. E. A. Walker, General 
Presbyter and director of Christian Edu- 
cation for the Synod of Ohio of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A., recently 
accepted by the University of Pittsburgh 
for the Ph.D. degree. 


* THE FOLLOWING PERSONS have re- 

cently entered upon new appoint- 
ments as directors of religious education 
in local churches: Miss Hazel Evans at 
the First Presbyterian Church, Chicago; 
Miss Norma Schlake at the Pleasant 
Ridge Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati; 
Miss Laverne Seagren at the Knox Pres- 
byterian Church, Cincinnati; Miss Caro- 
lyn E. Muller at the Hudson Methodist 
Parish in New Jersey; Mrs. Vincent 
Maramarco, First Church of Christ, 


Congregational, West Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 


“ Dr. J. Grenn Goutp has recently 
been elected to the office of editor- 
in-chief of church: school periodicals and 
Executive Secretary of the Department 
of Church Schools of the Church of the 
Nazarene. He succeeds Dr. O. J. Nease, 
who is now one of the four General 
Superintendents of the Church. 


* Tue Louisville, Kentucky, Council 

of Churches has elected Mr. Frank 
H. Gregg to succeed the late Dr. John 
Lowe Fort as its executive secretary. Mr. 
Gregg has been for twenty-three years 
connected with the work of the Y.M.C.A. 


in Louisville. 


Coming Events ~ 


Meetings of Interest to Leaders in 
Christian Education 


OcToBER 

2-3 Annual County Convention, New 
York State Council of Churches, 
Auburn. : ‘ 

6 World Communion Sunday. 

8-11 Annual Convention, Pennsylvania 


State Council of Christian Education, 

Wilkes-Barre. 
9 General Convention, National Coun- 
cil, Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Area Educational Conference, Board 
of Christian Education, Church of 
the United Brethren in Christ, York, 
Neb. ; 
General Committee, Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, Kansas City, Mo. 
Area Educational Conference, Board 
of Christian Education, Church of 
the United Brethren in Christ, In- 
dianapolis. 
Connecticut State Conference of Con- 
gregational-Christian Churches, Dan- 
bury. 
Connecticut Baptist Convention, New 
London. 
Area Educational Conference, Board 
of Christian Education, Church of 
the United Brethren in Christ, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 
Michigan State Convention, Holland. 
State-wide conferences in Nebraska 
under auspices of the Evangelical 
Church. : 
Area Educational Conference, Board 
of Christian Education, Church of 
the United Brethren in Christ, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 
71st Annual 
Portland. 
Maine Leaders’ Institutes, four cen- 
ters. 


29-30 Maine Convention, 


30-Nov. 5 


NoveMBER 


4-9 Fall Conference of the Division of 
Christian Education, Disciples of 
Christ. 

6 Annual Meeting, Department of Re- 
ligious Education, Reformed Church 
in America. 

9-15 American Education Week. 


10 International Goodwill Sunday and 
U.C.Y.M. Peace Observances. 


11-12 Meeting General Board of Christian 
Education, Church of the United 
Brethren in Christ, Dayton, Ohio. 

I-19 Michigan Regional Institutes on 
“Character Education.” 

17-30 North Carolina Rural Institutes. 
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Beyond Tomorrow (Winninger, C. A. Smith, 
Harry Carey) (RKO) Three wealthy, lonely 
bachelors find happiness in befriending two fine 
youngsters; after death their spirits return to 
guide youngsters’ threatened romance. Simple, 
human, heart-warming appeal in first half, com- 
pensates somewhat for weak, confused and un- 
convincing plot developments in latter half. 


For A and Y: Good of kind For C: No interest 


Boom Town (Gable, Tracy, Colbert, Lamarr) 
(MGM) Realistic oil-town life feverishly over- 
done with furious fights, killings, hi-jacking, alco- 
holic climaxes, cheap’ infidelities and crude hero- 
ics too blatant to convince. Millions made and 
lost in hectic tempo. Elaborate, frantic melodrama 
of seamy frontier life. 
For A: Depends on taste For Y and C: No 

Boys From Syracuse, The (Butterworth, Jones, 
Rosemary Lane, Penner) (Univ) Hilarious, non- 
sense parody of Shakespeare’s ‘‘Comedy of Er- 
tors,” laid in classic Greece. Two dual roles, 
endless mistaken identities, crazy anachronisms, 
wild chariot chase, etc.—all in elaborate Greek 
costumes and sets, with very good cast. ‘“‘Good 
taste’’ suffers frequently. 

For A: Depends on taste 
For Y and C: Doubtful value 


Brother Orchid (Robinson, Sothern) (Warner) 
Crude gangster seeking “class” finally finds it in 
monastery with brothers who care for him after 
his gang’s attempt to murder him. Strange con- 
glomeration of farce, brutality and spirituality, 
but rather novel and decidedly well-done. 

For A: Good of kind For Y and C: No 


Cross-Country Romance (Barrie, Raymond) 
(RKO) Farce comedy. Millionaire heiress jilts 
fiance and, concealing identity, attaches herself to 
penniless doctor who is en route to California 
with trailer. Complications as he tries to avoid 
her and she tries to avoid law. Tedious, talky, 
trite situations. 


Fer A: Mediocre For C: No 
For Y: Doubtful value 
Florian (Robert Young, Helen Gilbert) 


(MGM) Romantic doings under old Austrian 
monarchy centering around beautiful white horses. 
Ups and downs of great horse, Florian, his amaz- 
ing tricks, devotion he inspires, are core of story 
: pe chief appeal. Over-long, but good sentimental 
m. 

For A and Y: Very good of kind 

For C: Unless too emotional 


Gold Rush Maisie (Ann Sothern, Lee Bow- 
man) (MGM) _ Small-town cabaret heroine 
stumbles on dust-bowl exiles trying gold-prospect- 
ing as forlorn hope. As spark plug of whole 
group, she proves the effort futile and turns them 
back to farming. Simply, sympathetically, humor- 
ously, healthily done. 

For C: Perhaps 


For A: Fair 
For Y: Good 


Great McGinty, The (Donlevy, Tamiroff) 
(Para) Absorbing and discerning satire on cor- 
rupt policies in government. Tough hobo, be- 
friended by foul politician, rises to top as “re- 
form” mayor and attempts vainly to fulfill re- 
form pledges. Clever flashback technique. Humor- 
ous, swiftmoving, thought-provoking. 

For A: Entertaining For Y: Mature For C: No 


I Love You Again (Powell, Loy) (MGM) 
Hilarious sophisticated comedy. Professional 
gambler, for nine years victim of amnesia, acci- 
dentally regains memory and returns to small 
town to clean up on money earned by him as 
righteous and stingy business man. Situations 
amusing but heavy-handed farce and slapstick miss 

re. 

For A: Probably amusing For Y and C: No 

Ladies Must Live (Wayne Morris, Rosemary 
Lane) (Warner) Artificial little farce about 
cabaret-singer-heroine (of high class family!) 
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A GURREMT ELM EoHIMATES 


[pe summaries and evaluations appear- 
ing on this page are those of the Na- 
tional Film Estimate Service. They are 
not the judgment of an individual, but of 
a committee of qualified men and women 
who are in no way connected with the 
motion picture industry. 

It will be noted that these estimates 
cover all types of films inasmuch as it is 
as valuable to know what not to see as 
to know the good films. It should be 


kept in mind also that titles and local 


advertising pictures may be quite objec- 
tionable, while the content and effect of 
the film are desirable and wholesome, 
hence these descriptions of content. 

The estimate of each film is given for 
three groups: 

A—Intelligent Adults 

Y—Youth (15-20 years) 

C—Children (under 15 years) 

Boldface italic type indicates the special 
recommendation of the National Film Es- 
timate Service. 


and pig-raising farmer-hero (a_ millionaire!) 
whose romance is nearly ruined by well-meaning 
but misunderstanding ‘‘best man.”’ Unconvincing 
acting, mediocre singing, trite story, but rather 
fun, 
For A: Hardly For C: Little interest 
For Y: Fair 

Lucky Partners (Ronald Colman, Ginger Rog- 
ers) (RKO) Gay, sophisticated comedy offering 
much that is engaging and original. For his share 
in winning sweepstakes ticket, Colman—a noted 
artist in hiding—gets heroine to go on a platonic 
trip before she marries dull fiance. Amusing 
complications pile up, ending in absurd courtroom 
scene. 
For A: Diverting For C: Unsuitable 

For Y; Mature 


Man I Married, The (Joan Bennett, Lederer) 
(Fox) Absorbing anti-Nazi drama. Liberal- 
minded American woman and charming German- 
born husband vacationing in Germany. Husband be- 
comes fired with Naziism while wife is shocked 
by its brutalities. Effective dramatic climax and 
conclusion. Convincing and natural dialogue and 
acting. 


For A: For C: No 


Fine of kind 
For Y: Very mature 


Man Who Talked Too Much, The (Brent, V. 
Bruce) (Warner) After sending innocent man 
to death, assistant. district attorney resigns and 
becomes unscrupulous, successful mouthpiece for 
crooks. When high-minded young brother inter- 
feres, gang frames him with murder charge. 
Saved from chair in usual last-minute style. Bru- 
tal action, acting uninspired. : 

For A: Depends on taste For Y and C: No 


Millionaires in Prison (Lee Tracy, Truman 
Bradley) (RKO) ‘Different’? prison picture, 
well-acted, combining interesting drama, amus- 
ing comedy, and no violence. Double interest plot 
—imprisoned doctor’s fight against fatal fever, 
and scheming of millionaire promoters to fleece 
fellow prisoners. Popular trustee-hero helps 
medical experiment and thwart’s crooks’ plan. 
For A: Fairly good For C: Not for them 

tor Y: Perhaps 


Money and the Woman -(Jeffrey Lynn, Brenda 
Marshall) (Warner) Rather well-knit little 
bank-robbery plot turns audience suspicion on 
heroine instead of her contemptible, unfaithful 
husband. ‘‘Other woman’’ concealed long enough 
to puzzle thoroughly, but happy ending works 


out none too logically. Motives badly confused at 
times. 
For A: Hardly 

For Y: Little value 


For C: No 


My Love Came Back (Havilland, Lynn) (War- 
ner) Light, pleasant comedy romance. Talented 
young feminine violinist is financially sponsored by 
jovial elderly man. Their relationship misunder- 
stood by his children and by his business man- 
ager who falls in love with violinist. Amusing 


’ situations. 


For A and Y : Entertaining For C: Perhaps 
Outsider, The (Sanders, Mary Maguire) (As- 
sociated British) Non-medical practitioner (rather 
unsympathetic character) defies the medical pro- 
fession and triumphs by curing ‘‘incurable’’ 
daughter of its eminent president. The confused, 
vague romance ends logically with no marriage, 
but narrative lacks clarity, smooth continuity, and 
needed lightness. 
For A: Fair For C: No 
For Y: Doubtful interest 


Queen of the Mob (Blanche Yurka, Ralph 
Bellamy) (Para) Cops and crime melodrama, in- 
spired by notorious ‘‘Ma Barker”’ of several years 
ago. Familiar hectic pattern of robberies, kid- 
nappings, killings, flight and police pursuit. Yurka 
notable as mother and leader of mob, but her 
fine talents certainty deserve better. 

For A: Distasteful For Y'and C: No 


Ramparts We Watch, The (March of Time) 
March of Time technique. Supposedly human- 
interest dramatizations of events and actual news- 
reels combined. Interesting but superficial record 
of events which molded American opinion in 
World War, culminating in plea for preparedness 
at present time. Strongly biased, thought-provok- 
ing. 
For A: For C: No 


Interesting 
For Y: Mature but good 


Return of Frank James, The (Fonda, Cooper) 
(Fox) “Jesse James’’ thriller continued. Swift- 
moving story of Frank who, determined to lead 
sober life, is nonetheless set on avenging brother’s 
death. Much tension and excitement but shot 
through with humor. Beautiful technicoler scenery. 
Thrilling-entertainment but dubious moral values. 
For A: Entertaining For C: Too exciting 

For Y: Doubtful 


Rhythm on the River (Crosby, Martin, Rath- 
bone) (Para) Ghost writers (hero for tune, hero- 
ine for lyrics) learn they work for same tin-pan 
alley publisher-composer—fall in love—spat— 
separate—till final clinch. Obvious and elemen- 


tary, but clean and tuneful. Wooden but 
prominent réle by Levant. 
For A: Depends on taste For C: Fair 
For Y; Good 
Saint Takes Over, The (Sanders, Barrie) 
(RKO) The ‘“Saint”—engagingly played by 


Sanders—deftly solves string of murders (by his 

beloved heroine) and clears honest police inspec- 

tor framed by gangsters and unjustly ousted. 

Gang-killing of heroine leaves Saint heart-free 

again for next picture. Usual mixed “ethics.” 

For A: Depends on taste For C: No 
For Y: Not the best 


Sandy Is a Lady (Baby Sandy, Mischa Auer, 
Billy Gilbert) (Para) Sandy in slapstick antics 
and spine-chilling thrill stuff. Eludes caretakers 
(two very obnoxious small boys), roams off into 
heavy traffic, toddles on girders 16 floors above 
street, and has other breath-taking adventures. 


Not for sensitive youngsters. 
For A: Hardly For C: Very doubtful 


For Y: Probably amusing 


They Drive by Night (Raft, Bogart, Lupino, 
Sheridan) (Warner) Sexy, low-life romance in 
hard sordid truck racket. Back-alley English, 
with sodden drinking, fights, ghastly wrecks for 
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Cornerstone of your library from now on will be this helpful, 
scholarly work by Dr. Hugh Thomson Kerr, Jr. 


—A COMPEND OF THE INSTITUTES OF THE CHRISTIAN RE- 
LIGION, by John Calvin. Let us quote one of its recent reviewers: 


“This is a significant work. Coming from the press at a time when there seems 
to be in many circles a renewed interest in Calvin, it will prove of inestimable 
benefit to those who desire an accurate quotation and a ready index of Calvin's 
references to many subjects. It is approximately one-tenth the size of the 
standard unabridged edition, having 228 pages. In addition to the careful and 
wise selection of material for the Compend, there is a most valuable index 
that enables one to turn readily to all the great subjects treated by Calvin. The 
index is twofold, the first references being to the book, chapter, and section of 
the Institutes, while the second is to the page in the Compend.” 
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high spots. Boss’ lecherous wife kills him to 

marry hero, but hero still prefers his ‘‘pick-up” 

heroine | 

For A: Depends on taste For C: No 
For Y : Unwholesome 


Those Were the Days (William Holden, Bon- 
ita Granville) (Para) Rollicking, fast-moving 
comedy of fraternity and college life of the go’s. 
Antics of smarty, arrogant Siwash College fresh- 
man who gets entangled with the law and rushes 
judge’s daughter, hoping she'll influence his ver- 
dict. Exaggerated but gay and ingratiating. 

Diverting For C: Perhaps 


We Who are Young (Lana Turner, John 
Shelton) (MGM) Trite little picture, supposedly 
a “‘lesson’’ for young couples in social economics. 
Two low-pay clerks marry against company 
rules, furnish home on installment plan—lose 
jobs—lose furniture, etc. till happy ending. Banal 
narrative, elementary acting, obvious directing. 
For A: Mediocre For C: No interest 

For Y: Fair 


PICTURE POST CARDS 


Reproduced from Your Own Photos 
A Source of Cash Profit and Fine Publicity 
Here are some uses: Camps, Schools, 
Homes, Sanitariums, Conferences, 
Church Events, Vacation Pictures on 
Announcements, Etc. 


Homecoming 
We'll be glad to mail you samples and 
particulars. 


ARTWUE POST CARD CO. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. Dept. CP 


Bible Sound Films 


Souls are being saved, church attendance in- 
creasing, people are giving more, revivals 
are taking place, with the help of Scriptures 
Visualized sound films. If your church is in 
a spiritual rut, it does not have to stay there. 
Write for particulars. 


Cc. O. BAPTISTA FILMS 
325 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


Films for Church Use 


Evaluations by the Committee on 
Visual Education of the International 
Council of Religious Education. 


Fishers of Men. 2 reels, 16mm. sound. 
Rental $6.00. Produced by Religious 
Films Ltd., England. Distributed by Har- 
mon, Ideal, Religious Film Coopera- 
tive.* 

This is a dramatization of an old 
apocryphal story of Peter and Andrew, 
their call to discipleship, and the effect it 
had upon their lives. The two are pic- 
tured as the hardy young sons of a 


RAISE MONEY FOR YOUR CHURCH! 


Every year, church groups are rais- 
ing money for various church ex- 
penses by taking orders for our 
beautiful line of Christmas and 
Everyday Greeting Cards and attrac- 
tive Gift Wrappings. Easy—dignified 
—profitable! Just show samples to 
church members, friends and others 
in your community. Selection in- 
cludes wide variety etchings, reli- 
gious subjects, etc. 40% to 50% profit 
on every $1.00 sale! No cash invest- 
ment. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE KIT 


also complete details of tested selling 
plan especially designed for Church 
groups. Give name of Church and or- 
ganization when writing. 
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DONALD S. CURTIS. 


130 VASSAR STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Galilean fisherman. Andrew is a steady, 
reliable sort of person, a mainstay of the 
family. Peter is a strong, upright man, 
who is impetuous and who frequently 
loses his temper, much to the distress of 
his wife and his mother. Most of the 
scenes are set in their respective homes. 
Once Peter and Andrew have met Jesus 
and have heard his call, a remarkable 
change takes place in their personalities. 
The figure of Jesus never appears in the 
picture, but the characters speak of him 
and through their words the audience 
gains an impression of the spiritual 
stature of Jesus and his influence over 
the lives of others. 

The film is recommended for use in 
church school worship services and young 
people’s meetings, Sunday evening serv- 
ices, and with vacation ‘church school 
groups. It is suitable for all age levels. It 
contributes to a deeper appreciation of 
the power of Jesus on human life and 


helps to make the Bible characters come © 


to life. 
Story content: Good; Technical qual- 
ity: Good. 


The Arrangement of the Primary Room 

This is an excellent Kodachrome slide 
lecture, produced by the Committee on 
Religious Education of Children under 
the direction of Miss Nina Millen and 
Miss Pearl Rosser. It was photographed 
by Mrs. Ray Garner, who accompanied 
her husband on the Africa Film Project 
Expedition in 1938. 

The lecture and pictures tell the story 
of a primary school teacher who attends 
a training conference and realizes the 
deficiencies in her own program. She 
returns to her own church and sets about 
the task of making the primary room 
more attractive and more suitable for 
the use of the primary department. 
Wherever the slides are shown, they are 
bound to produce excellent results in 
bringing about improvement in the 
primary department. The methods given 


are so simple and inexnensive that any 


church may make use of them. 

The beautiful color in the pictures 
and the natural poses of the children all 
contribute to make this a most effective 
set of slides, numbering between forty 
and fifty. 

The Committee on the Religious Edu- 
cation of Children is hopeful that it will 
be able to sell complete sets of the slides 
and the lecture for as little as $15.00 a 
set. It plans to distribute them to the 
Boards of Christian Education of the 
denominations, which will in turn make 
them available for local leadership train- 
ing classes, district and church confer- 
ences, and the like. A miniature slide 
projector, such as those used for project- 
ing film strips, is required to use the 
slides and it is believed that many of the 
Boards of Christian Education will sup- 
ply these with the lecture. 


* Addresses of firms: 


Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau St., New 
York City. 
Ideal Pictures Corporation, 34 E. 8th St., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Religious Film Cooperative, Emory University 
School of Theology, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Now SHOW SOUND FILMS IN YOUR CHURCH! 
AT UNBELIEVABLY LOW COST 


WORLD’S LARGEST RELIGIOUS FILM 
LIBRARY NOW ENABLES YOU TO 


1. Teach the Bible with sound or silent films. Children like to look at movies, learn 


quickly, enjoyably, unforgettably, with films. 


2. Heighten Religious Interest and Attendance by regular showings from our ex- 
tensive library of religious films. Many churches use to show whole congregation, 
young people’s societies, church school groups, the whole community, 


3. Solve your problem of “Different”? Entertainments. Programs are easy to ar- 
range and stage—yet each may be totally different—thus their variation will maintain 


constant interest among your congregation. 


4, Rent all needed projection equipment, sound or silent, at low rates, while raising 
money from the showings themselves to buy your own permanent equipment. Many 
churches have not only done this, but have been able to buy other needed equipment 
for the church through showing of films. We rent or sell projection equipment and 


supplies for all conditions. 


USE THE COUPON BELOW 
FOR OUR NEW HUNDRED -PAGE FREE CATALOG 


BELOW ARE JUST A FEW OF THE 
HUNDREDS OF FILMS NOW OFFERED 


LIFE OF ST. PAUL 
Subj. No. 1. THE ROAD TO DAMAS.- 
CUS. 1 reel, 16 m.m. sound. Early life of 
Paul. mariyrdom of Stephen. Paul’s per- 
secution of Christians. His conversion on 
Damascus road. 


Subj. No. 2. THE WAY OF SALVATION. 
3 reels, 16 m.m. sound. Apostle’s visit to 
Philippi. His imprisonment with Silas. 


Subj. No. 3. FAITH TRIUMPHANT. 2 
reels, 16 m.m. sound. Paul’s troubles with 
the Jews. His appeal to Caesar. 


EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL 
Subj. No. 1. GRACE OF FORGIVENESS. 
3 reels, 16 m.m. sound. The dramatic story 
of “Philemon and Onesimus.” 


Subj. No. 2. GROWN OF RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS. 3 reels. 16 m.m. sound. Paul in 
Rome. Writes his epistles. Charged with 
treason and released. Nero’s persecution 
of Christians. Paul condemned to death. 


THE LIVING STORY OF THE 
BIBLE. 7 reels, 16 m.m: sound. Spec- 
tacular yet reverent. Great dramatic mo- 
ments of the Bible. Sodom and Gomorrah. 
The Flood. The Tower of Babel. Christ’s 
ministry. The Apostles. 


CIVILIZATION. 7 reels, 16 m.m. sound. 
A dynamic blast at the futility and horror 
of war from the Christian viewpoint. A 
great Prince is won to follow Christ by 
a godly woman. Includes beautiful rendi- 
tion of Ave Maria and Letargus by Ca- 
thedral Choir. 


FROM EDEN TO CALVARY. 5 reels. 
16 m.m. sound. Revision of great silent 
film that originally cost $400,000 to pro- 
duce. Biblical history from creation to 
Christ. : 
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BEYOND OUR HORIZON. 4 reels. 16 
m.m. sound. The story of Pastor Brant, 
regarded by the countryside as a miracle 
worker. A great test comes when his own 
wife is stricken with paralysis. Pastor 
Brant chafes at delay in healing. A great 
dramatic event clears Pastor Brant’s vis- 
ion and he cries out, “Why could I not 
await with trust thine own appointed 
hour?” A great light shines on the mys- 
tery of prayer. 


THE LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR. 8 
reels. 16 m.m. sound. Probably the most 
complete life of Christ ever filmed. 


WILLIAM TINDALE. 5 reels. 16 m.m. 
sound. A film biography of the translator 
of the New Testament into English. 


BETHLEHEM TO CALVARY. 5 reels. 
16 m.m, sound. A production recognized 
by critics as one of the finest New Testa- 
ment pictures. Includes all salient events 
in the Life of Christ commencing with 
the taxation and the trips to Nazareth and 
the boyhood of Jesus. The last scene, the 
Ascension with its soft and mystic music, 
leaves you in a spell that is a fitting cli- 
max to a great religious masterpiece. 


THE HOLY LAND—FROM ABRA- 
HAM TO ALLENBY. 7 reels. 16 m.m. 
sound. Probably the most comprehensive 
film ever made for those who enjoy Bible 
history. 


STARLIGHT NIGHT. 5 reels. 16 m.m. 
sound. In 1811 Francis Gruber was the 
village school teacher of Oberville in the 
Tyroiean Alps. and with his close friend, 
the village priest, Father Joseph Mohr, 
witnessed the romance of the inn-keeper’s 
daughter with the village carpenter. Poli- 
tical differences of their families bring 
great hardships to the couple. Father Mohr 
finds them and their child in a stable and 
is inspired to write the lyrics of that great 
hymn, Silent Night, Holy Night. 


THINE IS THE KINGDOM. 6 reels. 
16 m.m. sound. A beautful Biblical sub- 
ject linking up the promises of the Old 
Testament with the Life of Christ. The 
narration is excellent and is featured with 
fine music throughout. 


GALILEE. 2 reels. 16 m.m. sound. A 
tabloid story of the Life of Jesus. 


BARABBAS. 2 reels. 16 m.m. sound. 
Founded on the story by Canon S. N. 
Sedgwick, in which Barabbas and the 
other robbers are seen in prison. Barabbas 
learns the meaning of the Cross. 


MASTERSHIP. 2 reels. 16 mm. sound. 
The story of a man who tests the master- 
ship of Christ in his own life. 


HIS BEQUEST. 2 reels. 16 m.m. sound. 
The riches of Christ entrusted to his be- 
lievers. 


THE PRODIGAL SON. 2 reels. 16 m.m. 
sound. The parable of God’s love for the 
lost shown vividly as if he were your own 
boy today. 
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Below are some of the many 
fine Silent Films now 
Available 


MARTIN LUTHER. 8 reels. Silent. A 
comprehensive biography of the great re- 
former and history of events leading to 
the Reformation. 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 6 reels. Silent. 
Story of a life dedicated to the service 
of a downtrodden race. Authentic settings. 


PADRE SAHIB. 4 reels, silent. Drama 
of life in the Indian Punjab. Based on 
actual happenings in the life of mission- 
aries in India. 


THE MAN NOBODY KNOWS. 6 reels, 
silent. Based on the great book of the same 
title by Bruce Barton, author, business 
man, Congressman. 


GRAPES OF GLADNESS. 2 reels, 
silent, in color. A Christian answer to the 
“Grapes of Wrath.” : 


Whatever your projection 
needs write 


IDEAL PICTURES CORP. 
34 EAST EIGHTH ST. 
CHICAGO 


Please send a copy of your catalog to 
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Meditations 
(Continued from page 5) 

dealt with by another writer in this series of meditations. ) 
Many of the richest gems of devotional literature, of course, 
go back to the Bible as their source of inspiration. This is 
true of the great hymns of the church, and other religious 
classics. No library of religious literature should be without 
St. Augustine’s Confessions, Thomas a Kempis’ Imitation 
of Christ, nor Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, of which E. W. 
Walters has recently prepared a modern version. Good 
collections of religious poetry include Hill’s World’s Great 
Religious Poetry, Slack’s Christ in the Poetry of Today, 
and Clark’s Quotable Poems. Some of the plays of O'Neill 
illustrate the resources to be found in modern literature. 
Some of the better type of inspirational books of today, 
biographical in nature, also deserve a place with religious 
literature—Bartlett, They Dared to Live; Hunter, Three 
Trumpets Sound; Eastman, Men of Power. 


Better Take Down Your “Do Not Disturb” Sign 
(Continued from page 11) 


Training classes dealing with the organization and 
equipment of church schodls invariably make changes 
toward comfort and beauty. “We are trying to make our 
department more attractive. We have put our worship cen- 
ter on the side of the room with the unbroken wall space. 
This is a decided improvement. The classes take turns of 
one month at a time bringing flowers and keeping the 
assembly room in order. Bringing the offering forward by 


OUR TIMES 


What Has the 
Bible to Say? 


A Study Guide for Adult Classes 
and for the Individual Reader 


By Dwight J. Bradley 


Stimulates Thinking 
Leads to New Insights and Convictions 


The Bible holds the central place in this study. 
Through suggestions for its intelligent reading 
and use, one is shown how to build anew a theol- 
ogy, a social philosophy, and an understanding 
of the laws of psychology which give meaning 
and purpose to life and religion in times like 
these. 

50 cents 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St. 
Boston, Mass. 


19 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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a pupil and singing a praise hymn is now a part of our 
worship program.” 

‘We used pictures in our worship but did not have 
what I considered a worship center. Now I have a Bible 
stand and use it each Sunday with my Bible opened at the 
proper reference. Thinking of boys and girls around the 
world, I used a globe and a picture of Jesus and the 
children of all races. Evergreens were placed at the back. 
It seems more worshipful.” . 


Leadership Education Leads to Pupil Participation 


A shy, chubby four-year-old boy went to church school 

kindergarten. He took a chair and put it in the corner, 
where he continued to sit. He seemed not to be interested 
in any of the activities of the kindergarten. The superin- 
tendent tried every means to get him to participate but 
without success. She attended a training class held in her 
church during which the instructor dealt with a casé very 
similar to this. The kindergarten teacher reported : 
' “T learned to let him alone, pay no attention what- 
ever. One morning I sat so that he could not see the large 
picture I had in my hand. The children gathered around 
and we talked about the picture. The first thing I knew he 
was standing before me, his hands on his knees, looking in- 
tently at the picture. I appeared not to notice his coming 
but continued the discussion. Just before the end of our con- 
versation I slipped a chair under him without saying a word. 
He has never gone back to sit in the corner again, thanks 
to my training school instructor who helped me deal with 
that case.” act 

As an outgrowth of a training class, a worker in a one- 
room church writes: ‘““The children have a share in the as- 
sembly each Sunday, in addition to worship moments during 
the class.” 

“T never tried letting primaries make a poem, but the 
training conference took this up and we made a group poem 
ourselves. One Sunday morning I tried it with the boys and 
girls, and they made up three verses about springtime. They 
seemed to enjoy it very much.”’ 


More Leadership Education Needed 

The privilege of sharing with God in his purposes for 
children is the greatest privilege in the world. It is a part- 
nership. God is going to do his part. Leadership education 
opportunities will help children’s workers fulfill their part 
of the partnership in a way pleasing to him. Plan now for 


the workers of your church to have training opportunities, 
and expect change! 


1940 Adult Conferences Are Self-Repeating 
(Continued from page 15) 
of real value for local church use. Also the “conversations” 


related to lectures were observed to have great possibilities 


in connection with sermons. “How groups,” various pat- 
terns of discussion used, and “‘case reports” were all sug- 
gestive of richer, more effective local church method. The 
organization of a whole day’s program around one “area” 
such as Christian Family Life revealed the cumulative 
power of such intensive and varied treatment. 

In and of themselves these nine conferences are a notable 
achievement. But the fact that they are spontaneously self- 
repeating indicates that they may be but the starting point 
for a highly significant development in adult summer 
conferences. 
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How to Read the Bible. By Julian Price 
Love. New York, Macmillan, 1940. 
204 p. $2.00. 

This author frankly recognizes the 
dificulties met by the ordinary person in 
reading the Bible, and presents a variety 
of detailed, practical suggestions for 
guidance in reading. Certain books may 
best be read as book units because they 
center in a story about one hero or 
heroine (Ruth and Esther), or in one 
prophet (Jonah, Daniel), or they deal 
with the interpretation of a life story 
(Galatians and Mark). Other books are 
best read by story divisions within the 
book, such as those organized about char- 
acters, occasions, prophetic visions, and 
teachings. Still another approach to read- 
ing books as books is to read a book as a 
“unit of a single mood,” such as Nahum, 
Philippians, and the book of Psalms. 

Some books should be read in connec- 
tion with each other because they deal 
with the same times or with similar or 
contrasting themes. Professor Love out- 
lines in detail the references in each book 
of the Old and New Testament which 
constitute “units of thought.” There is a 
sketchy consideration in Chapter IX of 
using the Bible in connection with life 
experiences, and in Chapter X of selec- 
tions to read with children. The literary 
character of the Bible is discussed, and a 
helpful bibliography is included. The book 
seems to achieve its purpose admirably— 
that is, the presentation of organized 
units of the Bible for reading and study. 
It should be a helpful guide for indi- 
vidual reading and good reference for 
use in the church and church school. 

Meni Be 


Youth—Millions too Many? By Bruce 
L. Melvin. A Search for Youth’s Place 
in America. New York, Association, 
1940. 220 p. $2.00. 

This book is primarily an analysis of 
the problems facing young people in the 
United States today. It is probably the 
most thorough, far-reaching discussion 
on this subject that has been issued in 
recent months. It calls on the recent 
- surveys that have been made and is well 
documented. One of the unusual features 
of the book is the approach to the prob- 
lem through rural situations. It is of 
increased importance to place the problem 
confronting rural young people at the 
place of first consideration. Urban youth 
are not overlooked nor are those repre- 
senting minorities in the United States. 

Among the twelve chapters there is one 
dealing with the organization of young 
people in the United States. An accurate 
and objective criticism of the American 
Youth Congress is included. The reader 
misses a reference to religious youth and 
especially to any consideration of the 
millions of young people that are organ- 
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ized through our churches. At that point 
this book needs supplementation. The 
final chapter deals with principles that 
must be considered to find the way out of 
the problems facing young people. Mrs. 
Roosevelt has written a foreword to the 
entire volume. TaehinGe 


The Search for the Real Jesus. By Ches- 
ter Charlton McCown. New York. 
Scribner’s, 1940. 337 p. $2.50. 

Dr. Chester C. McCown of the 
Pacific School of Religion has given us 
an excellent survey of the history of 
critical study concerning the life of Jesus 
and Christian origins. The book is highly 
readable. Perhaps the most interesting 
quality of the study is the way in which 
the author has shown how widely dif- 
ferent points of view concerning Jesus 
were influenced by the personal interest 
of the scholars, by the intellectual climate 
in which they did their work, and by the 
growth of method in research. Dr. Mc- 
Cown makes a strong plea for conserving 
the real gains of critical scholarship in 
the face of present confusion and of the 
obscurantist tendencies of continental 
theology. H. Jes. 


Sons But Not Heirs. By Alfred J. Pen- 
ney. New York, Putnam’s Sons, 1940. 
222 p. $2.50. 

This is a frank analysis of the faults 
of the modern church, with some pro- 
posals as to dealing with them. It tells 
what the present condition is, gives the 
causes of decline, discusses reason and 
faith, and handles organization prob- 
lems, preachers, denominationalism, the 
home, world peace, and other problems. 
It tells where we are with reasonable 
accuracy but gives too much exhortation 
and not enough guidance as to how to get 
somewhere else. Pp. R. H. 


Fetching up Fred. By Walter MacPeek. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, Peak Press. 1940. 
32 p. 60 cents. 

A delightful series of. thirty letters 
dealing with the baffling business of 
helping a boy grow up. The letters ex- 
changed between Dr. J. B. Longthought 
of the fictitious Youth Leadership Serv- 
ice and Samuel and Sarah Schmidiklam 
of Kewascum Center about “Fetching 
Up Fred,” a typical boy of thirteen, are 
full of homely humor and sound, pointed 
advice to parents. This ought to be a 
companion volume to  Ellenwood’s 
“There’s No Place Like Home,” for 
supplementary reading by teachers and 
parents of adolescents. J. Bake 


_ Consider the Children, How They Grow. 
By Elizabeth M. Manwell and Sophia 
L. Fahs. Illustrations by Dorothy Keens 
Ashley. Boston, Beacon, 1940. 261 p. 


$1.75. 


Written by a specialist in the field of 
nursery education and a prominent re- 
ligious educator, this book will contribute 
greatly to the growth of the teacher and 
parent of the nursery child. Realizing 
that the religious nurture of the child is 
not just a “Sunday task,” the authors 
have stressed the need for cooperation 
and understanding between the home and 
church school to make the life of the 
child a whole experience. The authors 
have dealt with religious concepts, growth 
of mind and body, appreciation of nature, 
social relationships, death, festivals in the 
home and church, experiences with the 
dark and dreams, prayer for the nursery 
age group, and many other phases of child 
growth. 

The appendix contains suggestions for 
books and pamphlets for teachers and 
parents, and_offers a list of source ma- 
terials such as pictures, song books, vic- 
trola records, and supplies for the 
nursery group. The book is interesting 
and delightful reading, offering many 
concrete examples in silhouette and word 
pictures to illustrate important points. 
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Young People and the Church. By Ja- 
cob Avery Long. Philadelphia, Jacob A. 
Long, 1940. 150 p. 75 cents. 

The subtitle of this book is “A study 
of the attitudes of 726 Pittsburgh Presby- 
terian young people toward the church 
and its program.” It is a thorough study 
of the attitudes of these young people but 
naturally the scope of the book is quite 
limited. It is safe to assume, however, 
that attitudes of young people of other 
denominations would be similar. It is 
for this reason that the book has values 
to youth leaders in general. The chapter 
dealing with the young people’s evalua- 
tion of the pastorate is extremely en- 
lightning. I. M. G. 


I Have Seen God Do It. By Sherwood 
Eddy. New York, Harper, 1940. 230 p. 
$2.00. 

This book grows out of Dr. Eddy’s 
experience over many years in meeting 
Christian leaders in many countries of 
the world. He has limited himself to 
telling the story of people whom he has 
known intimately rather than in trying 
to take the most outstanding Christian 
of each country as his example of the 
way in which God works. Because of this 
selection the reader misses many great 
outstanding personalities. However, the 
book is thrilling when one realizes how 
God is at work in every corner of the 
world, in great or humble figures, and in 
every age regardless of the major social 
problems. The last chapter is somewhat 
disappointing in that in dealing with the 
present war situation Dr. Eddy is more 
concerned in describing the problem con- 
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THE CHURCH 
SCHOOL AND 
WORSHIP 


By Irwin G. Paulsen 


A stimulating and thorough discussion 
of every phase of church school wor- 
ship. “The outstanding book on the 
subject for the year.’—Christendom. 

$1.75 


THE GOLDEN BOUGH 
By Sir James G. Frazer 


A new edition of this world-famous 
classic containing the folklore, super- 
stitions, religious rites and practices 
from the remote past to recent times. 


$1.49 


CAN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION BE 
CHRISTIAN? 


By Harrison S. Elliott 


Here religious education is defined 
from the point of view of the present 
day movement of progressive educa- 
tion. “Stimulating and provocative... . 
It meets a real need.” —Dean Luther A. 
Weigle. $2.50 


CHART FOR 
HAPPINESS 
By Hornell Hart 


A scientifically prepared chart to meas- 
ure individual happiness in relation to 
effective living and working. 


Prob. price $1.75 


MACMILLAN 


cerning democracy than in an affirmation 
of faith that God is working both socially 
and personally. Church school teachers 
will find here an abundance of good illus- 
trative material. 1G we, Ker 


Community Schools in Action. By Elsie 
Ripley Clapp. New York, Viking Press, 
1939. 429 p. $3.75. 

A detailed and concrete account of the 
development of public education in com- 
munity living in the rural area of Ar- 
thurdale, West Virginia, site of a gov- 
ernment -project in social rehabilitation. 
Distinctive elements in the program of 
creative education included: the needs 
of the person and group as basic; per- 
sons of all ages participating; teachers 
as citizens of the community; the school 
the center of community life in which 
living and learning converge; the whole 
program a continuous. development in 
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education for, of and by the community. 

The project took account of the gen- 
eral cultural and religious background 
of the people and built upon it. But the 
perplexing problems of the relations of 
religion and education did not enter the 
picture, perhaps chiefly because the peo- 
ple were located in a nearby community. 

O.M. 


Democracy and the Curriculum Edited 
by Harold Rugg. New York, Appleton- 
Century, 1940. 536 p. $2.75. 

This is first, an analysis of our Amer- 
ican culture, its liabilities as well as its 
possibilities, and the social situation thus 
confronting education; second, a review 
of basic elements in a positive educa- 
tional program: the role of the culture, 
the growth process, and the problems of 
learning and living; third, various as- 
pects of the practical problem of cur- 
riculum development. The book is the 
third yearbook of the John Dewey So- 
ciety, written by a committee of nine, of 
which Dr. Rugg was chairman and edi- 
tor. 


The Servant of the Lord. By Adelaide 
Teague Case. New York, The Woman’s 
Press, 1940. 39 p. 50 cents. 

In this brochure of meditations on the 
Servant Songs found in Isaiah, Adelaide 
Case has given us valuable and sugges- 
tive study materials. There are interest- 
ing parallels. between the message of 
Isaiah and our own day. Christians see 
the church widely scattered, feeble and 
dispirited, attacked by inertia if not by a 
sense of despair, without a compelling 
sense of vocation. It is this renewed sense 
of vocation that the Servant Songs sug- 
gest. Included in this thirty page treat- 


Free 


FOR THE 
ASKING 


This 48 page book contains helpful informa- 
tion—sidelights on important hymns—actual 
music—how to organize a junior choir—hints 
on song leadership—how to raise money for 
song books, etc. 


YOUTH HYMNAL 


Relates spiritual guid: 
ance and worship to 
every day life. 34 
Worship Programs, 
Responsive Readings 
and Prayers in its 
224 pages. Dark blue 
and gold water-proof 
cover. Single copy 50¢ 
postpaid. Any quanti- 
ty 40¢ not prepaid. 
Write today. 


* Jhe* RODEHEAVER HALL—MACK_( 


Suite 1385 
Suite 785 


28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
124 N. Fifteenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE FUN 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
A guide-book of. en- 
tertainment plans and 

ideas for fun-lovers 
of all ages from 8 to 
80. 1008 Pages! 
2400 Entertainment 
Plans! 211. Iflustra- 
tions! 
Indexed. 


Completely 


The FUN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
By E. 0. HARBIN—$2.75 


Parties, Games, Stunts, Banquets, Sports. These 
and hundreds of other activities are planned. 
for you in this complete one-volume Fun li- 
brary. Home Fun, the Clubroom, Hobbies, Ban- 
quets, Games for small and large groups, Active 
Games, Nonsense Games and Stugts, Icebreakers, 
Mental Games, Outdoor Fun, Sports, Music, 
Musical Games, Dramatics, Puppets, General 
Parties, Seasonal Parties, Children's Games and 
Parties, Magic, The Hostess, and a chapter filled 
with practical suggestions for the leader. A life- 
saver for the occasional entertainer. A MUST book 


for the expert. 


WORSHIP PROGRAMS IN THE 
FINE ARTS for Young People 


By ALICE A. BAYS—$2 


This new cyclopedia of skilfully selected 
worship materials contains 37 complete 
worship services for use in morning or 
evening youth meetings. ‘They center in 13 
PAINTINGS, 8 pieces of SCULPTURE and 16 
HYMNS—all close to the special interests of 
young people. ILLUSTRATED. 


THE EVENING ALTAR 


Full-length devotions for the personal 
“quiet hour” or adult worship services. 


By CARL WALLACE PETTY—$1 


The Themes; Memory. Courace. Hope. 
FaitH. Success. FEAR. Loyatty. Foots. 
TEMPTATION, CROossEs. WORK. BROTHERHOOD. 
Happiness. INSIGHT, COMMENCEMENT. 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 


Nashville At Your Bookstore! 


ment is Professor Torrey’s translation 
of the Servant Songs and a bibliography. 


A Primer of Guidance through Group 
Work. Edited by R. E. G. Davis. New 
York, Association, 1940. 48 p. 50 cents. 

Since group work as a term is increas- 
ingly used in the field of religious educa- 
tion, this pamphlet should receive serious 
consideration. It is not an exhaustive 
treatment but does indicate ways in which 
the group work technique can be used as 
a principle of personal and social guid- 
ance. It is the report of a conference on 
guidance which was held at Geneva 
Park, Lake Couchichink, August 27 to 
September 2, 1939. 


’ Social Education. Stanford Education 
Conference. New York, Macmillan, 


International Journal of Religious Education 


1940. 312 p. $1.75. 

Papers on the improvement of social 
education. The first group is on the gen- 
eral relationship of culture and education 
and sets the task of social education. The 
second includes those on the nature of 
American culture and the final group 
discusses psychological and philosophical 
problems in social education. 


The Glory of the Manger. By Samuel 
M. Zwemer. New York, American Tract 
Society, 1940. 232 p. $1.50. 

he American Tract Society’s Prize 
Book of the year, written by a respected 
missionary leader. Written to meet what 
the Society defines as an urgent, wide- 
spread and imperative need of scholarly, 
up-to-date, popular treatises of the es- 
sential evangelical doctrines. 


Pioneers of Religious Education. By T. 
F. Kinloch. New York, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1939. 144 p. $1.25. 

European backgrounds of religious 
education in England in the work of such 
leaders as Erasmus, Colet, the Jesuits, 
Comenius, and Pestalozzi. The present 
religious educational problem in English 
schools with little relevancy to the 
American situation. 


Group Life. By Mary K. Simkhovitch. 
New York, Association, 1940. 99 p. $1.00. 

“Group work” and “group life” are 
probably new to our vocabulary. The 
study of group procedure in education 
should be of great value to anyone in 
religious education. This volume calls our 
attention again to the importance of un- 
derstanding group life and group be- 
havior. In this small volume Miss Sim- 
khovitch analyzes the distinctive note 
among fifteen groups of our modern life. 
_ For instance she discusses the family, the 
school, the club, the church, and other 
similar group divisions. The chapter on 
the church is rather disappointing, because 
she departs from the church as a socio- 
logical institution and considers it chiefly 
as “a point of view.” 


Books Received 


*A Farrag to ArFirM, by James Gordon 
Gilkey. Macmillan. $1.75. 

*Tue Brsre anp ARCHAEOLOGY, by Sir Fred- 
erick Kenyon. Harper. $3.00. 

*Can Rexicious EpucaTion BE CHRISTIAN ? 
by Harrison S. Elliott. Macmillan. $2.50. 

*EXPERIENCE, REASON AND FaitH, by Eu- 
gene G. Bewkes and others. A Survey in 
Philosophy and Religion. Harper. $3.50. 

Tue Gorpen Boven, by Sir James G. Fra- 
zer. Macmillan. $1.49. A one-volume, abridged 
edition of the original twelve-volume edition of 
the authoritative work in anthropology. 

*Ler THE CHURCH BE THE CHURCH, by EI- 
mer George Homrighausen. Abingdon. $2.00. 

*Morat Leapers, by Edward Howard 
Griggs. Abingdon. $2.00. 

*PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING FOR CHRISTIAN 
Tracuers, by C. B. Eavey. Zondervan. $2.75. 

*Turse Turer Atone,. by Fred Taylor Wil- 
son. Abingdon. $1.50. 

Tre Use or Canpres IN CuHrisTIAN FEL- 
Lowsuir, by William H. Leach. Goodenough 
& Woglom Company. $1.00. A discussion of 
the use of candles and their symbolism in the 
home, church groups and worship. 

*We Won’r Morper, by Paul 
French. Hastings House. $1.50. 

*Wirn Cymsars anp Harp, by Bliss For- 
bush. A Study of the Book of Psalms. Friends 
General Conference. $1.00. _ 
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It can happen 


to YOU 


LAST YEAR—I out of every |5 was a hos- 


$6000 


For Death by Acci- 
dent 


$3100 


For Death by Disease 


$3000 


Cash for you at age 
60-65-70-75-85 as you 
choose 


—— 


A month for tempor- 
ary disability due to 


accident 


00 seen 


A month for tempor- 
ary disability due to 


illness 


Up to 


$1270 


a year for total per- 
manent disability 


Ministers Life and 
Casualty Union's 


COMPLETE 
COVERAGE 


pital patient. 


| out of every 5 was disabled 
by sickness or accident. 


YOU may be the ONE this year! 


You can protect your family's security 
against the chance of your sickness, 
accidental injury, or untimely death. 


You can build up an estate for your re- 
tirement years. You can have complete 
coverage against all certainties or pos- 
sibilities. 


THROUGH THE M.L.C.U. 
COMPLETE COVERAGE COMEBI- 
NATIONS! 


Some of the benefits of the $3,000 com- 
bination are listed at the left. Other 
combinations with coverage from 
$2,000 to $7,000 may be arranged to 
suit your needs. 


The M.L.C.U. is SOUND. 


The cost of the coverage is reasonable. 
Drop us a card or use the coupon. No 
agent will call. You are under no obli- 
gation. 


NCE 8 8 8 


The Minesters Life and Casualty Union 
100R West Franklin, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me rates and other information on your COM- 
PLETE COVERAGE insurance advertised in the October issue 


of the International Journal of Religious Education. 
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The Journal This Month 


You will soon discover, on looking 
over this number, that there is hardly a 
“theoretical” article in it! That it is 
practically bursting with “this is what we 
did” accounts! Lest it be thought the 
Journal is in danger of losing its aca- 
demic standing, however, the November 
issue will be very different. There we 
have assembled a collection of notables 
in the realms of education and religion 
to discuss their common problems. It is 
a special number devoted to the issues of 
public education and religious education. 
(Of course the regular features will be 
included, and a Christmas pageant.) It 
won't be hard to read, you understand; 
on the other hand not even a college 
president will blush to be seen with it 
under his arm. You had better plan to 
get some extra copies. See page 10 for 


PAL 


more information. 

Be sure to note that a Christmas play 
is included this month. You can’t say we 
weren't early enough this year. 

One new dodge this time is a re-ar- 
ranged table of contents. The picture got 
pushed to the “Wisdom and Vision” page 
to make room for a topical listing of 
articles and an index of stories, poems, 
etc. We believe this index will be useful 
to our subscribers and encourage them 
to save copies of the Journal over a pe- 
riod of years. The idea came from a 
couple of readers. ° 


The Cover Picture 


THE Journal presents on the cover 
this month a beautiful etching by a con- 
temporary American artist, Lyman Byx- 
be. Mr. Byxbe is especially fond of 
mountain scenery and has made a dis- 


One of Us 


IN THIS CORNER, ladies and gentle- 
men, we present the Man Behind the 
Scenes—the Rev. Otto Mayer, Direc- 
tor of Research 
for the Interna- 
tional Council of 
Religious | _Educa- 
tion. In point of 
time of service, he 
is next to the oldest 
staff member in the 
Council, having 
come in December, 
1927. 

Mr. Mayer’s 
task is to supply 
facts on matters of 
religious education to those who want 
them. It is amazing how many things 
the staff members of the denominational 
educational boards—who are on the vari- 
ous committees of the Council—need to 
know in order to do their work prop- 
erly. How many Sunday schools are 
there? How many teachers? What kind 
of lesson materials are church schools 
actually using? Where can be found 
the most recent studies in educational 
psychology? What does a director of re- 
ligious education do? How much does 
he make? What materials are available 
on such and such a topic? Such ques- 
tions come pouring into the Department 
of Research and there find answers 
which influence policies and action. When 
the findings of the present study of 
Christian education in 900 of the best 
local churches in three states are made 
public next February, there may well 


_ follow a firmer putting of feet upon the 


ground by administrative leaders. 
Mr. Mayer came to the Council after 
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Orto MAYER 


a varied experience which included being 
director of religious education in Con- 
gregational churches in Newton, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
He holds a Ph.B. and M.A. from the 
University of Chicago and a B.D. from 
Union Theological Seminary, and did 
further graduate work at Columbia and 
Chicago. During the present academic 
year he is serving part time as Director 
of Research and instructor of a course 
on Research Techniques at the Presby- 


terian College of Christian Education in - 


Chicago. He is a Congregational minis- 
ter. 

He is a tall, quiet man with a sympa- 
thetic smile and an unexpected sense of 
comedy. The latter is revealed on in- 
frequent social occasions when he dons 
a drooping mustache and gives a mono- 
logue whose unintelligibility is drowned 
in howls of mirth from the audience. He 
has a wife, Lydia, a son, Bob, and a 
cocker spaniel, Mickey, who reside with 
him in Elmhurst, a suburb west of Chi- 
cago. He likes to go to Lake Geneva 
and fish, but is quite likely to spend 
most of his spare hours reading. When 
he was younger,-he played the organ 
in the church of his father, a minister in 
the Evangelical Church, but counts that 
now as a lost art. At one time he served 
as a community Scoutmaster. 

Mr. Mayer is Review Editor of the 
International Journal. For a number of 
years he was responsible for “What Are 
the Facts?” He directs the quarterly 
listing of curriculum and program mate- 
rials. This month, in the series of 
Meditations found on page 5, he pre- 
sents another side of an unusual and en- 
gaging character. 


tinguished group of etchings of scenes 
from Estes Park and Rocky Mountain 
National Park. Mounted copies ’ of 
“Junipers” and other scenes may be ob- 
tained from the artist for $1.50 each. 
Write to Mr. Lyman Byxbe, Box 456, 
Estes Park, Colorado. 


Brevities 


A RESOLUTION to instruct the: manage- 
ment of the Curtis Publishing Company 
to accept liquor advertising in The Sat- 
urday Evening Post was defeated at a 
meeting of stockholders some time ago 
by 96 per cent of the votes. .. . Two and 
a half million people attended and shared 
in the work of the Temple of Religion 
at the New York World’s Fair in 1939, 
with the Temple continuing to have a 
successful season in 1940... . It is stated 
that there are only two jobs in the 
United States in which Negroes are free 
from the unequal competition of white 
labor, those of Pullman porter and din- 
ing-car waiter. . . . At one time last 
year there were unfilled orders for 
35,000 Bibles in the Shanghai Bible 
House, with presses and binderies that 
far behind keeping up with orders from 
the interior of China. ... A stray note 
refers to a gift of $125,000 from a Jew- 
ish organization to help refugees, for the 
special use of Christian refugees. 


No Change 


ONE THING can be said about the 
style of the Old Testament. When an 
author felt like repeating himself he did 
it, with no thought of printing expense or 
concern for possible monotony. The fol- 
lowing story is suggested as a strategem 
for those preferring short cuts. This pas- 
sage, in case you don’t remember, is in the 
third chapter of Daniel. 

“At a small chapel in one of the York- 
shire dales the appointed minister had 
failed to make his appearance at the time 
for beginning of the usual service. 

“One of the waiting congregation, a 
local farmer, was eventually persuaded 
to officiate as substitute for the absent 
cleric. The lesson was the chapter from 
the Book of Daniel which contains the 
oft-recurring passage: ‘At what time ye 
shall hear the sound of the cornet, flute, 
harp, sackbut, psaltery, and dulcimer, and 
all kinds of musick.’ 

“Three times the farmer, with evident 
trepidation, waded through the compre- 
hensive catalogue of ancient Babylonian 
instruments. When, however, he again 
came to ‘At what time ye shall hear,’ he 
paused for a moment, wiped the perspira- 
tion from his brow, and then continued: 
‘It’s the same band agin, friends. I needn’t 
read ’em out.’ ” 
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“The Bible is the Invaluable Training Book of the World’’ 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL 
CLOSELY GRADED COURSES 


Use the Bible as: 


ae A 


An instrument for the de- 


it 
ogg] HOLY BIBLE 


velopment of Christian ideas, 
ideals and practices in the 
lives of the pupils in all de- 


help 
Christlike character and a 
Christlike world; a guide to 
enrich the pupils’ present but 


in developing a 


partments 


of the church 


ards of conduct. 


In the Elementary Grades 


A source of authority for the 
principles of Christian liv- 
ing; Guide for modes of con- 
duct. 


It is used as: 


An example of love, faith, 
loyalty, reverence, and other 
positive Christian attributes. 


In the Intermediate and Senior Units 


It is used asa: 


Guide to young people in 
solving their daily problems, 
and asa source book for their 
religious instruction. 


Direct study of character 
through studies of Old Tes- 
tament personalities and the 
life and teachings of Jesus. 


Write for Free Literature 


(THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN) 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI NEW YORK 
DALLAS ~° KANSAS CITY RICHMOND 
' DETROIT PITTSBURGH PORTLAND 


SAN FRANCISCO 


THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


ADDRESS ANY ONE OF THE FOLLOWING 


inadequate experiences; a 
source of ideals and stand- 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
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Books That Promote Christian Thought and Activities 
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Hiow Came the Bible? 
Edgar J. Goodspeed 


The books we find in the Bible were written 
by many hands all the way from Babylon 
to Rome, over a period of a thousand years. 
How did they come to be gathered into the 
Old and New Testaments, and clothed with 
such authority and veneration? They were 
written in Hebrew and Greek, but we know 
them in English translations, old and new. 
How did these translations arise? These are 
the questions How Came the Bible? seeks 


$1.50 


to answer. 


Protestant Beliefs 
Paul Simpson McElroy 


-A popular and succinct presentation of at- 
titudes and beliefs that are generally ac- 
cepted by Protestants about elementary 
theology. It asks “What do you believe or 
know about the Bible, about the Trinity, 
about the history of the Christian Church, 
about Old Testament History, about the 
Sacraments, about Repentance, Atonement, 
and Forgiveness, about Suffering, about 


Immortality?” 50 cents 


Letters to a Young 
People’s Leader 


Gloria Diener Glover 


Written for leaders of youth who desire to 
increase the effectiveness of their work with 
young people in local churches. It is written 
in the form of an exchange of letters be- 
tween a newly elected youth adviser and his 
former teacher. The directions it provides 
are brief, simple, reliable. The Christian 
Century calls it “A grand little book, much 
more valuable than its modest size and price 


would suggest.” 75 cents 


These Three Alone 


Know Thyself; Control Thyself ; 
Give Thyself 


Fred Taylor Wilson 


This volume gives to the average man in 
simple language the essence of three great 
philosophies. Edwin Holt Hughes, Bishop of 
The Methodist Church, says: “We all well 
know that this trio of tests, so finely set 
forth by these pages, will stand the test of 
the ages. Their condensation was given by 
Tennyson; their application is herewith 
widely carried to the ends of the moral and 


$1.50 


intellectual earth.” 


Moral Leaders 
Edward Howard Griggs 


Those who appreciate noble thought and 
jewel-like language will delight in this 
study of six great men: Socrates, Francis 
of Assisi, Erasmus, Carlyle, Emerson, Tol- 
stoy. Through these leaders the volume in- 
terprets the great epochs of culture and the 
resulting heritage for us today. $2 


The Countrywoman 
and Her Church 


Mary Heald Williamson 


Focuses attention on “women of destiny” 
as it presents the capacities and needs of 
rural homemakers and gathers together a 
body of material which should prove help- 
ful and timely. There jis a discussion of the 
rural church and country minister and a 
practical outline for a balanced prograra 
of women’s work, A letter to a young country 
minister’s wife is included. 


Paper. 35 cents 


Honest Answers to 
Honest Questions 
S. Ralph Harlow 
} 
A frank- discussion of social and religious 
problems created by: rapidly changing cus- 
toms and ethics. It observes life and ob- 
serves the processes of history. It gives just 
what its title indicates: honest answers to 
honest questions—practical questions that 
are repeatedly asked by young people: Is 
it ever right to lie? Should we always honor 
our parents? Should a Protestant marry a 
Catholic? and others just as vital. $1 


Let the Church 
Be the Chureh 


Elmer George Homrighausen 


Sermon-addresses delivered before many 
and various Christian groups, all of which 
aim to help the Christian Church recover 
its fundamental nature, message and task. 
Since the revitalization of the Christian 
faith must begin with individuals and in 
the local Church, these messages seek ‘to 
interpret the Great Tradition of the Chris- . 


tian faith in contemporary terms. $2 


Youth and the Kingdom 
John A. Gates 


This latest volume in the Guides to Chris- 
tian Living series presents the idea of the 
Kingdom of God as a clear and meaningful 
framework for a Christian outlook on life. 
Against a background of competent biblical 
scholarship the author considers the situa- 
tions which Christian young people face 
when they endeavor to live as idealists in 
an unideal world. Though geared to the 
interests and vocabulary of young people, 
many adults will find the book interesting 


and profitable reading. Paper. 50 cents 
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